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What Can Basic English Offer Us? 
By AcNes Cota 
—and for an interesting reason. Other 


ORLD War II has revived many 
W unpleasant memories of World 

War I, but it has also been accom- 
panied by some worthwhile hangovers 
from the previous war. One is the now 
well-known Irving Berlin song, “God Bless 
America,” and another is Basic English. 
It took this struggle, in which we are now 
engaged, to send us seeking deep, stirring 
expression of our patriotism. And for the 
less foresighted of us, it took this war also, 
with its problems of post-war peace and 
unity, to outline, in clear-cut lines, the ne- 
cessity of establishing an international lan- 
guage for the communication of all men on 
the face of this rapidly shrinking globe. 


A Pocket Language 


Basic is a surprisingly supple and useful 
tongue. It is a “pocket language.” A for- 
eign-born person can learn to speak it 
readily within a month. Its entire vocab- 
ulary and its five simple rules can be writ- 
ten on a single sheet of paper or recorded 
on one phonograph record. It has 850 
words to replace the 7,000 to 15,000 in 
everyday use, but it is a limited English, 
not a changed English. 

Basic English has gained new adherents 
since the war, but it is not a war baby. 
Since 1931, textbooks explaining its use 
have been available in a number of world 
centers. Its first conception came, ten years 
earlier, to Mr. C. K. Ogden of Cambridge 
University, England. Years of patient re- 
search followed. It was apparent to Mr. 
Ogden from the start that English was the 
most promising language on which to work 


languages have tended to become more 
dificult with the passage of time, but 
through an accident of history English has 
grown simpler with every century since 
878. It was in that year that the Danes 
came to live in England and, like any other 
group exposed to a foreign tongue, they 
refused to bother with the finer shadings of 
the new language. They devised their own 
short cuts to making themselves under- 
stood; so did the Normans who came in 
later centuries and, as these great popula- 
tions were absorbed into the English race, 
their short cuts became a part of the Eng- 
lish language. 


We Take Many Short Cuts in English 


The same process has continued in 
America, with the result that English has 
been learned by far more foreign born 
than any other language. Even adults 
learning a new tongue always resist saying 
things “the hard way.” Our immigrants to 
America never learned the formal, bal- 
anced English used by eighteenth-century 
Englishmen; and none of us uses it today. 
We Americans do not say, “Were he to be 
ready,” we use the simpler form, “If he’s 
ready.” We use such words as “do” and 
“get” and “have” far more often that 
George Washington did. Where he might 
have “descended,” we “get down”; where 
he “arose,” we “get up”; where he “pre- 
pared,” we “get ready.” 

This tendency to overwork a few very 
simple words in modern speech gave Mr. 
Ogden the idea for his most brilliant stroke 
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in the construction of Basic; he found that 
he could do away with all but a few verbs! 
In Basic English there are sixteen words 
—which he prefers to call “operators”— 
that join together the parts of the sentence 
and combine with other words to express 
action. These words are give, get, take, 
put, come, go, keep, let, be, seem to, have, 
make, say, see, and send. Try rephrasing 
any sentence you know, using no other 
verbs than these, with “will” and “may” 
where necessary, and you will be surprised 
to find how well you get along. 


How Basic Was Devised 


The work of devising a Basic tongue was 
monumental. Names of things were placed 
in turn in the middle of a circle with rays 
going out in different directions. The 
rays were signs of the relation between the 
things to be tested and other things. If you 
put the word “house” in the middle of a 
circle, there would be a ray for size, on 
which words like “cottage” and “mansion” 
might be covered by “very small” and 
“great” houses. So these words would not 
be kept in Basic. 

Then there would be a ray for number, 
which would have such words as “settle- 
ment,” “village,” “city,” and “town” on it. 
Of these, “settlement” might become “a 
small group of houses,” and “village” 
might be “a group of houses on one or two 
streets,” “a group of houses in the country, 
generally with a church and a store.” But 
the last definition is very long (ten words 
was taken as the outside limit) and it is 
much simpler to do without the words 
“village” and “city,” as well as “metrop- 
olis” and “port,” if one word on this ray 
is kept as well as “house.” 

The word chosen for Basic is “town,” 
with which it is possible to say “a very 
small town,” “a great town,” “the chief 
town of a country” and “a town with a 
harbor.” But for this, the names “country” 
and “harbor” will have to be on the Basic 
list; and before they are put there, they 
will have to be tested for their general use, 
their value in giving accounts of other 
things. 
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As a result of all this thought and work, 
Basic can be put to far more elaborate 
uses than those of the tourist who wants 
to order breakfast. Its name is actually 
an abbreviation of British American Scien. 
tific International Commercial, which indi. 
cates its scope, and the tiny vocabulary 
manages to include words needed for dis. 
cussion of complex ideas and _ abstract 
theories. In Basic, you will use words 
like “representative,” “organization,” 
“committee,” “competition,” and “argu. 
ment,” for all of which substitutes are very 
hard to find. And the statesman will be 
relieved to find in the list such words as 
“transport” and “expansion,” “insurance” 
and “industry” to help him through his 
international meetings. 


Special Words for the Experts 


For the experts, special lists of fifty addi- 
tional words have been compiled to meet 
technical needs. There are special Basic 
vocabularies for science, economics, and 
business, with another list of 100 words 
for those who wish to be able to read Eng- 
lish poetry, and fifty for students of the 
Bible in English. 

Basic, then, offers a good deal more than 
an easy way for the foreign-born to get a 
smattering of English. Educators urge that 
it be used as an introduction to grammar 
for English-speaking children. A series of 
textbooks for this purpose is now in prep- 
aration. Walt Disney has become inter- 
ested in the program, and it is possible 
that in a few years Basic English will be 
taught by means of movies. Mr. Disney 
has made an experimental short for Basic 
English teachers. 


Walt Disney Is In‘erested 


Walt Disney is only one of the many 
prominent persons who have been fascin- 
ated by the possibilities of Basic since its 
introduction. H. G. Wells has predicted 
that Basic will be taught to almost every 
one in the world before another century 
has passed. Basic English classes have 
been held for many thousands of European 
foreigners in Denmark, Sweden, Holland, 
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Poland, Latvia, Germany, Greece, and 
Hungary. In Russia, Basic was sponsored 
by Ivy Litvinoff, the English-born wife of 
the former Soviet Ambassador to Wash- 
ington. 

The “pocket English” was also greeted 
with enthusiasm in the Orient, where Eng- 
lish is already the second language of edu- 
cated persons. The most comprehensive 
experiment in the East was that made pos- 
sible in China by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation in the middle thirties. Courses in 
Basic English were developed, texts written, 
and remarkable success scored with Chi- 
nese students. 

Dr. Ivor Armstrong Richards, collabor- 
ator with Mr. Ogden, is now at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, as a member of the Har- 
vard Commission on English Language 
Studies. From there he keeps in touch 
with the flourishing program for introduc- 
ing Basic English to Latin America. 


Churchill Sees Its Possibilities 


Winston Churchill is a more recent ad- 
vocate of Basic. When he and Mr. Roose- 
velt met in Canada they discussed its pos- 
sibilities as a medium to be used in draw- 
ing up post-war peace plans. 

Basic has found valuable uses within the 
borders of the United States itself. We 
have in this country 12,000,000 persons 
who are, in the professor’s phrase, “on the 
horizon of literacy.” In Massachusetts one 
person out of every four is foreign-born. 
That state has pioneered in teaching Basic 
to foreigners in its adult-education pro- 
gram, and with fine results. Even native- 
born Americans are sometimes unable to 
understand the language in which instruc- 
tions are issued to them. In Birmingham, 
Alabama, the director of a health clinic 
serving 500 Negroes a week became con- 
vinced that the government’s health bul- 
letins were too hard for many patients to 
understand. By translating them into Basic, 
it was found that the unlettered Negroes 
were able to read them in this form in a 
third less time and to understand 70 per 
cent more of what they read. Directors of 
Safety First campaigns have begun to in- 
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vestigate the uses of pamphlets in Basic 
to reach Americans whose vocabularies are 
extremely small. 

Some samples of the use of Basic are: 
in Basic “a stool” becomes “‘a seat without 
a back”; a “kitten” becomes “a young cat,” 
“unless” becomes “if not,” “city” becomes 
“large town,” and “husband” becomes 
“married man.” Some of the traditional 
apothegms turned into Basic would read: 
“A bird in the hand has the value of two in 
the small tree.” “A rolling stone gets no 
green plant growth.” In the sixth chapter 
of St. Matthew, the Lord’s Prayer is set 
down as follows: “Our Father in heaven, 
may your name be kept holy. Let your 
kingdom come. Let your pleasure be done, 
as in heaven, so on earth. Give us this 
day bread for our needs. And make us 
free of our debts, as we have made those 
free who are in debt to us. And let us 
not be put to the test, but keep us safe from 


the Evil One.” 
What Does This Mean for the Deaf? 


Now, what does all of this mean to us 
as teachers of the deaf and hard-of-hear- 
ing? Candidly, I don’t know to what 
extent Basic English could be of value to 
us. At any rate, several questions do arise. 

Would it be worth while for our pupils 
to master this vocabulary to be used as a 
tool enabling them to grasp more difficult 
vocabulary of finer shadings of meaning? 

Would Basic English help us in present- 
ing new words, by providing a basis of 
mutual understanding and interpretation 
between teacher and pupil? 

Could we use to advantage the circle and 
ray word testing procedure used by the 
Basic originators in building up word con- 
cepts or in showing the inter-relation of 
word meanings? 

Might we make usc of the pictorial rep- 
resentation teaching technique used by 
Basic English teachers? This technique. 
applied to the presentation o: verb forms 
and tenses might make clearer the correct 
verb uses by means of attractive but simpie 
pictures. 


(Continued on page 180) 
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Judith 


By Sytvia B. SHAPIRO 


UDITH is ten years old today. She 
was beaming when she left for school 
this morning. I hope the radiance 
lasts through the week. Judy lives at school 
all week and comes home only for week- 
ends. She is a deaf child — deafened 
through an injury at birth. She has begun 
questioning her handicapped status. “Why 
am I deaf? Why isn’t Bernice (her older 
sister) deaf? Why do I talk slow?”—and 
dozens of similar questions. As a matter 
of fact, Judith’s speech has improved con- 
siderably in the last few years. She is a 
profoundly deaf child, to whom speech is a 
difficult attainment, but Judith’s speech is 
intelligible to us at home and to all of our 
friends. We feel certain that within the 
next few years she will have good speech 
—fluent and intelligible to everyone. 
When Judith was fourteen months old, 
a lurking suspicion of mine was crystallized 
when we were informed by a nationally 
known otologist that we had a deaf baby. 
As he put it “We call these children deaf- 
ened—an outside agency having caused the 
injury.” The distinction fell on “deaf” 
ears. I was too stunned for my senses to 
function. Having a deaf baby was simply 
not in my category of possibilities. None 
of my friends or acquaintances had deaf 
children; in fact, I had never heard of any- 
one who had had a deaf child. Aside from 
a few hard of hearing adults, whose handi- 
cap occasioned more mirth than sympathy 
among our friends, I had never been in 
contact with a person who did not hear. 
My sense of complete unbelief and my 
refusal to face the situation lasted for al- 
most a year. That time was spent in going 
from doctor to doctor—psychiatrists, neu- 
rologists, pediatricians, otologists, osteo- 
paths, Christian Scientists, all were impar- 
tially consulted. From the hysterical round 
of visits, | emerged finally with the assur- 
ance — learned at the expense of every 


penny of money we had in reserve or could 
borrow — that our daughter would learn 
to read lips and to speak, that she could 
live a normal, interesting and self-sustain- 
ing life. But her education must begin at 
once! 

Judith was two years of age. New York 
City at that time had no public educational 
facilities for deafened two year olds. We 
learned that we must either place her in a 
private school or under private tutoring, or 
else wait patiently until she was five and 
could enter a public school for the deaf. 
We could not afford the fees at the private 
schools; it was impossible for me to twid- 
dle my thumbs for three years. I concen. 
trated on the problem. My whole being 
was centered on my deaf two-year-old, to 
the temporary neglect of her older sister, 
who was seven at the time. Of course it was 
the wrong attitude, but everything at that 
time was out of its proper proportion. | 
did not realize then, as I do today, that 
young deaf children must be treated exact- 
ly as young hearing children, and while 
they may require more attention, should not 
be given a disproportionate amount of in- 
terest and affection. 

By this time Judy was beginning to make 
outrageous demands, and her deafness com- 
plicated matters. Her favorite method of 
retaliation for unanswered demands—un- 
answered because they were inarticulate— 
was to beat the back of her head against 
any hard surface within reach, preferably 
the door or wall. After being criticized by 
a well meaning friend, who said we gave in 
to Judith’s every whim and mood, we de- 
cided to let her bang away without notice. 
Our two year old’s head began to bleed af- 
ter one of the “unnoticed” banging ses- 
sions, and that ended the discipline. 

Then began my quest for inexpensive 
private schools for the deaf. My whole life 
was focused on the problems of the deaf 
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child. Our otologist told us of a teacher 
who was training several deaf children in 
a nursery school for the hearing, and we 
entered Judith in that school. She and I 
traveled on the train from a suburb to New 
York City every day. It was fatiguing for 
us both. and after some months of constant 
colds on Judith’s part and nervous exhaus- 
tion on mine, we gave it up. 

] had the entire care of Judith at home, 
and anyone who is familiar with an active 
deaf two-year-old can well appreciate my 
state of bewilderment and anxiety. We 
were ready to move next door to any school 
that Judith would be able to attend, and 
where she might obtain the education we 
had been assured would help her to lead 
a normal life. Our efforts were slightly 
hysterical. By the time she was four, my 
physical and mental stamina were at their 
lowest ebb. 

Judith was finally 
school for the deaf in 
and after a year there, she was admitted to 
a New York school for the deaf. By that 
time, Albany had enacted legislation which 
permitted the state schools to accept deaf 
children at three years of age. 

Her progress at first was slow—no work 
with the deaf shows speedy results—but she 
did make definite progress, and we learned 
to appreciate what her teachers accom- 
plished. At the school she now attends, re- 
markable work is done with the help of 
hearing aids. Very few so-called deaf chil- 
dren are one hundred per cent deaf. There 
is usually some residual hearing, very lit- 
tle in some cases, but enough to enable a 
child to use a hearing aid. Through the 
amplification of sound, the deaf child gets 
the speech pattern and responds imitative- 
ly. Judith loves to work with the hearing 
aid, though her hearing loss is severe, 
probably about 80 per cent. She is classed 
in school as a profoundly deaf child, yet 
her progress now is most encouraging. 

Judy is our pride and joy today. Her 
status in the household has been normal- 
ized into that of younger sister. Our older 
daughter, now sixteen, is a tremendous help 
to Judith. She is idolized by her little sis- 
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ter. We have only to say, “Bernice says 
so,” or “Bernice wants you to do this,” 
and Judy does what is desired. 

Judith has a talent for dancing—a good 
medium of expression for a deaf child. 
She has had dancing lessons for the past 
two years. She gets the rhythm and the 
time beat through the vibrations of the 
floor. Her teacher says that she responds 
well to instruction. 

In school, her work has been consistent- 
ly improving. Her speech is better from 
week to week. She has many friends among 
the hearing children around our home. She 
joins them in their games, and they are 
remarkably patient with her after the situa- 
tion has been explained. 

“Please face Judith when you speak to 
her, so she may read your lips,” I may say 
to a new acquaintance. “Speak naturally. 
Don’t talk too slowly.” On the whole, the 
children respond graciously, and before 
long, in the give and take of children’s 
play, Judy’s deafness is forgotten. Of 
course, we strike snags. One little fellow. 
a year older than Judith, who was eight at 
the time, was found beating her unmerci- 
fully over the head. When asked why he 
was doing it, he replied, “She talks funny.” 
There are cruel children as there are un- 
kind adults. 

Our big daughter, at the age of nine, 
was taking care of her little sister. Judy’s 
blonde curls and blue eyes attracted some 
passers-by, one of whom stopped to admire 
the little girl and ask how old she was. 
Bernice proudly replied, “Three years old.” 
A little friend with them said informatively, - 
“She’s deaf and dumb.” 

After listening to the usual expression 
of shocked sympathy, our older daughter 
came into the house and said, “Mother, 
Judy is deaf, but she won't be dumb, will 
she?” I had always told her that Judy 
would be taught to speak. 

“Of course she'll speak, dear. You know 
there is a law of compensation. When God 
takes away one thing he gives other good 
qualities to make up for it.” 

I thought I was speaking beyond the 


(Continued on page 476) 
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Lisbeth Long-frock * 


° By Hans AANRUD 


Translated from the Norwegian by Laura E. PouLson 
Rephrased for Reading by the Deaf by Myra S. DoouitTLe 


Lisbeth Long-frock, which will run serially for some months, is one of several stories that Mrs, 
Doolittle rephrased from time to time for her deaf son, now twenty-five years old. The editors hope 


that teachers and parents will give the story to deaf boys and girls and note their reactions. 


of comment will be welcomed.—Eb. 
Chapter V 


Summer: The Animals Go to Pasture 


¥ over the wide slope (mountain 
side), across the valley from Ho-el 
Farm, a long procession was wind- 
ing along. 

Kjer-sti Ho-el stood at the window of 
her room, watching the procession as far 
as she could see it. Soon it would dis- 
aPpear into the wooded heart of the moun- 
tain. That day, the herds of Ho-el Farm 
were being led up to the sae-ter (say-ter), 
the mountain pasture. They were to spend 
the summer feeding on the rich grass which 
grows on the mountain heights. 

The milk-maid rode at the head of the 
procession, on the military (army) horse. 
Every large farm had a horse which was 
kept especially for military use. The mili- 
tary horse had a woman’s saddle on its 
back. This saddle had a high frame, which 
looked almost like an easy chair. The 
milk-maid was sitting up high on it. She 
was dressed in her very best dress, and she 
had a white linen kerchief on her head. 
She was plump and rosy, and seemed to 
be quite shy. She knew that she was the 
leader and that she held an important posi- 
tion. She knew that her orders were to 
be obeyed. 

After her came two farm hands (help- 
ers). Each was leading a horse whose 
back was loaded down heavily with sup- 
plies. After them came the herds, first the 
bell-cow, then Brindle with her broken 
horn. Then came Crook-horn and Darkey, 
and then the long train of the other cows. 
All were there except old Moo-ley and Wee 
Bonnie. These two cows had been kept at 
~ *Permission to reprint this rephrased version of 


Lisbeth Long-frock has been given by Ginn and 
Company, publishers. 


Letters 


the farm, to furnish milk for the people 
there. After the cows came the big bull, 
like a rear guard for the herd. 

Next came the goats, hurrying along 
and trying to keep ahead. Then came the 
sheep, all close together. Behind all these 
came four big pigs and a few young calves. 
At the very end came the second milk-maid 
and Lisbeth, with their lunch bags over 
their shoulders. 

In the beginning, everyone was anxious 
to get to the sae-ter. They had pleasant 
memories of the year before, and they were 
all very gay. But as they climbed, the 
path became steeper and steeper, and the 
sun rose higher and higher. It burned 
their backs. The pigs began to lag behind, 
and tried to turn off at every side road, so 
that they could find some shade. They 
wanted to lie down and sleep, or cool off 
in a nice mud-hole. 

The sheep and the goats stopped now 
and then, to nibble on the young branches 
of a birch tree, or munch (chew) on a bit 
of green grass. They were getting very 
hungry, as it was a long journey. The 
young calves had never been up to the sae- 
ter before, and it was a long climb for 
them. They went very slowly, even when 
the sticks were used to prod them. Lis 
beth had to turn off the road many times, 
to go behind bushes and into the woods to 
bring back the stragglers (wanderers). As 
soon as she got one into line, she had to 
start out after another on the other side. 

She took off her long garters, to fasten 
up her long frock, so that it would not be 
in the way, for she was busy pulling the 
animals, and trying to coax them back into 
line. It was hard work. Her light hair 
became dripping wet; her face was as red 
as a ripe mountain cranberry. But she 
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was so busy with all she had to do, that 
she did not notice how un-comfortable 
she was. She had made up her mind to do 
her work the very best way she could. She 
and the head milk-maid were to remain 
at the sae-ter all summer long and care for 
the herds. They were expected to bring 
them back in the fall, fat and glossy and 
well cared for. 

The procession kept on climbing higher 
and higher, until the whole valley lay be- 
low them. It was deep and wide and beau- 
tifully green. The fir trees became smaller 
as they climbed higher. The slender birch 
trees grew closer together. Now and then 
they would find tiny birch trees in thin 
groups. These were called “old woman’s 
switches.” At last the procession reached 
the top of the mountain. 

All at once, it seemed as if the air was 
All the weariness (tiredness ) 
of the men and animals was smoothed 
away. The freshness and peace of the 
mountain streamed over them. They seemed 
to be in a new world. In some places the 
ground was quite level; in other places it 
was hilly. It stretched far, far away, until 
it was lost in the deep blue mist of a far 
snowy summit (mountain top). When 
they looked back, the valley could not be 
seen. Across the valley on the mountain 
top, they could see great spaces of open 
land. It was dotted with shining lakes and 
sae-ter meadows, rich in grass. 

They all drew a deep breath and looked 
around. How peaceful everything was! 
The animals walked along in line, along 
the stony road, which curved away far 
ahead of them. They did not try to walk 
off into other paths now, but went slowly 
along, quite contentedly. This gave Lis- 
beth a little time to look around at the 
scenery. She had never seen a place so 
wide and open. Here she was to spend the 
whole summer! All at once she seemed 
to feel very small indeed! All this space 
was so vast (wide, big), so enormous! 
She did not feel frightened; she only felt 
solemn and very peaceful. 

She began to think of the coming sum- 
mer and of all the summers to follow. Per- 


very light. 
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haps some day, when she was quite grown- 
up, she herself would be sitting on the 
high saddle, riding up there in front of the 
procession. 

The two horses carrying the heavy loads 
did not seem to be tired. They hastened 
their steps and soon passed the milk-maid 
on her horse, and disappeared over the dis- 
tant ridge (mountain top). The rest of 
the procession followed slowly. Hour after 
hour, it curved its way over ridges and 
brooks, past sae-ters and shining lakes. 
Lisbeth sat in the high saddle and rode 
for a while, when the milk-maid said that 
she would like to get down and walk. 

Evening began to draw near. They went 
through a gap in the ridge, which they had 
seen from far away, early in the morning. 
After that, the road began to descend (go 
downward). They began to see birch trees 
again, and here and there a fir tree, stand- 
ing all alone. Down below, they could 
hear the rushing of a large river. 

At last they reached the edge of the 
valley to which they were going. They 
could still look far down below them. 
There were three sae-ter huts in the peace- 
ful green level space. These three huts be- 
longed to the farms of Hag-sett, Ho-el and 
Lunde (Loon-da). Smoke was coming 
from the chimneys of two of the huts and 
rising into the still afternoon air. 

The farm people were all filled with de- 
light. This was the place where their 
journey ended. This was the place where 
Lisbeth and the head milk-maid were to 
spend the summer. The other maids and 
men were to return to the farm. 

Now the cows began to bellow. The 
smaller animals all started to run past the 
cows and down the hill. They seemed to 
know that they had reached the end of their 
long journey. 

(To be continued ) 





Times Have Changed!—The modern girl 
was listening impatiently to a long lecture from 
her grandmother, and at last she felt that she 
could stand no more. “It’s all very well to find 
fault with my new dress, Granny,” she said, “but 
didn’t you ever set your cap for a young man?” 
Her grandmother drew herself up. “Never my 
kneecap, miss!” she retorted sharply. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Excerpts from Roundabout Letters Exchanged by the 
Volta Bureau’s Correspondence Club of Parents 


The Deaf Child’s Attitude 
Toward Death 


AMMIF, five years old, never inten- 
S tionally harmed or hurt anything in 

his life, and he doesn’t want to see 
anyone else hurt. When the first rodeo 
was held here we took him, but it was too 
rough for him. He didn’t like it at all. 
He enjoys shows, though. We took him to 
see Pinocchio, and he thought it grand. 
I have an old magazine with part of the 
story in color, and he has almost worn it 
out. Do your children enjoy the beauties 
of the heavens? Sammie is so interested 
in the moon, stars and the rainbow. If 
it is cloudy he will punch me and say 
“ain.” I don’t know how much he under- 
stands about the deeper things of life. He 
had a pet lamb that he loved dearly and 
one day he got more milk than I intended 
for him to have, fed it and made it sick, 
and as a result the lamb died. I didn’t 
know what to do, whether to let him see 
the lamb. or do away with it. We decided 
to leave it in the box and show it to him. 
We did and showed him how it got sick 
and died. He cried, and said, “Gone way 
off.” I have never taken him to a funeral, 
but when the pastor of our church passed 
away, while the body lay in state we took 
him to see our pastor and friend. It didn’t 
seem to worry him. He went to his grand- 
mother when we got home and told her, 
“Pretty. Gone way off.” I have wondered 
how much they really comprehend about 
such things. 

Sammie helps with the chickens and tur- 
keys and with the yard. He has always 
loved the flowers and birds. Last week he 
came in with a baby jack rabbit he had 
chased and caught by himself. He wanted 
“milk cow” as he calls milk, and I gave 
him some, and he now has the rabbit eat- 
ing quite well. He feeds it and then shows 


me and tells me that it will grow to be a 
“hig boy.” 


Mrs. O. D., Texas 


I was interested in Mrs. D’s account of 
Sammie’s dead lamb, and her letting him 
see it. It reminded me of a very splendid 
lecture I heard several years ago by a psy- 
chologist here in the University. He said 
that children should be allowed to see and 
handle their dead pets and to bury them 
when it was possible. In this way children 
were gradually brought to understand that 
death is just a natural ending of all things 
living, and this gradual understanding 
helps them to withstand the shock of the 
death of a friend or relative. Particularly 
is this true with children whose makeup 
is full of fear. They should be encouraged 
to help, too, in the care of their sick pets, 
so that they may become accustomed to this 
side of life. Too much protection from un- 
pleasant things leaves the child unprepared 
for the unpleasantnesses which he will at 
some time have to face. 


Mrs. M. H. B. (a teacher) 


Mrs. B., I’m glad you related part of the 
psychologist’s lecture. Lorraine had an 
experience similar to Sammie’s this sum- 
mer. Every summer she wants two or 
three little chickens for pets, so as soon 
as she came from school we bought two for 
her. They were in an open box, one day, 
and the lid was accidentally knocked down 
on one that was standing on the edge of 
the box, killing it almost instantly. I hard- 
ly knew what to do, but Lorraine came in 
and saw it before I had time to do any- 
thing about it. So we put it in a box and 
buried it and she helped. We put flowers 
on its grave and Lorraine insisted on using 
only white ones. I imagine she got that 
thought from Mothers’ Day, as she told me 
white flowers were for the dead and red 
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ones for the living. She cried and folded 
her hands in prayer when she left the little 
grave. I really am afraid I’ve shielded 
her too much from things like that, and I 
don’t know what the outcome would be if 
she should have a real experience of death 
that came close to her. Thus far she has 
had no contact with the death of a person. 
Mrs. L. H., NortH CAROLINA 


We took Billy to his great grandmother's 
funeral when he was four years old. He 
knew her well, and we let him look at her. 
He asked why she was in the box. We said 
she was asleep. He did not ask any more 
questions, and did not seem unhappy about 
it, but he never again asked to visit her, 
though he had been very fond of visiting 
her before that. After that experience, 
whenever he was hurt he would ask, “Am 
I going to die?” Of course, he did not 
have that much language at the time, but 
his. meaning was perfectly clear. 


Mrs. A. R., Missouri 


Contacts with Hearing Persons 


I suppose there are difficulties for a deaf 
child everywhere, and I can see plenty of 
arguments against sending a deaf child to 
public school. There is a child in our 
neighborhood who delights in teasing and 
taunting Lesley about her deafness. Of 
course Lesley is too young now to under- 
stand, but it hurts us. Is this exceptional— 
the teasing? It does seem barbaric that 
parents would allow a child to laugh at 
another child who is handicapped, but | 
imagine this would happen often in public 
school. I can only hope that the transition 
from a school for the deaf to public high 
school will not be too great. 


Mrs. A. R., New York 


Mrs. R., there are always thoughtless and 
even cruel children, just as there are 
thoughtless and cruel adults, and as Lesley’s 
life goes on she will be hurt many times 
by the indifference and thoughtlessness of 
others. Try to teach her not to care. Jo- 
seph realizes that there are many people 
who are kind and understanding and some 
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who are not. Some very fine people do not 
have tact or ability to adapt themselves to 
the idea of deafness; and many educated 
persons are absolutely ignorant concerning 
the deaf. I even had a doctor ask me of 
Joseph, who was in his first year in the 
state University, “Can he read?” Even 
with the university instructors, some are 
more sympathetic and understanding than 
others. Of course he does his best work 
with those who are interested in him and 
try to understand his difficulties. 
Mrs. R. B., NortH Dakota 


Our small school for the deaf has been 
combined with a large grade school for 
hearing children. Never again will I try 
to have Billy associate only with the deaf. 
He has lost so many of his deaf mannerisms 
since he has been more with hearing chil- 
dren. He is rapidly developing into a nor- 
mal boy. I had kept him from hearing 
children while he was small, for his play- 
mates in our former neighborhood were 
very cruel. The children in this neighbor- 
hood are much better in their attitude, al- 
though we have had to do a lot of explain- 
ing to both children and adults. 

Our neighbors are pleasant, but they 
know nothing about the deaf, and since 
the school has been over here they have 
been curious. They refer to the children 
as “deaf and dumb,” and think of them 
as being more or less feeble minded. Even 
after knowing Billy three months and hear- 
ing him talk constantly, few of them accept 
the fact that he can talk. Lately I have 
been having visits from healers, too, an 
Indian herb doctor, and several strangers 
who tried to tell me how to raise Billy. 
One woman told me that when he is old 
enough I must teach him Braille. 

The first week in the new school was 
both comic and tragic. Billy was very 
nervous and embarrassed at all the atten- 
tion he received, and finally he rebelled. 
A group of girls cornered him one day and 
kept asking him questions. Finally he 
came into the house and locked the door. 
I asked him why, and he said, “They 
talked, talked, talked,” and then he said, 
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“Girls!” with a gesture that was very ex- 
pressive. Billy makes friends easily, how- 
ever, and has very little trouble. There 
is only one boy in the neighborhood who 
isn't Billy’s friend, and he is a regular 
bully. 

Mrs. A. R., Missourt 


Don’t Make Your Child Feel 
“Different” 


As we read over the letters from you 
other parents, we realize just the stages 
you are going through. You must be pa- 
tient. Do make your child feel as though 
he were like any other child. Talk all you 
can, forgetting, so far as possible, that 
you have hands. Just now, Kimball, who 
is seventeen, wants us to tell him every- 
thing we hear over the radio. If we find 
it hard to explain and substitute something 
else, he seems to sense it, and will say, 
I am not stupid. 
Tell me.” For the football games, we sketch 
out a field, have colored goal posts, flags, 
etc., and run the ball up and down. In this 
way, he can follow the game and cheer 
when we cheer. 

For two years now, he has journeyed to 
and from school alone, changing buses and 
He goes 
to stores to make purchases. He has a 
regular allowance. Deaf children do like 
to be independent. 

Mrs. M. N., RHope IsLanp 


“You are fooling me. 


crossing the center of the city. 


A Letter from a Deaf Business Woman 


I agree heartily with the idea that a 
deaf person must be helped to fit into a 
hearing environment. Most decidedly, yes! 
Being treated as an exceptional person for 
whom allowances must be made is almost 
fatal to the morale of the deaf child. It 
actually became a matter of resentment 
with me when I was a child. I did not 
want to be different. The will to make, 
and keep, myself normal became almost 
an obsession as I grew older. I resented 
being treated as if I were exceptional, an 
attitude which still holds good to this day, 
though it is not so strong now. 

I would advise against laying too much 
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stress on perfect enunciation during the 
formative period of a child’s speech. It is 
easy to discourage his first efforts, and 
better speech will come with practice. And 
by all means stress the association of 
words with their meanings—that is, speech 
used in connection with daily activities, 
Casual, spontaneous words that come up 
in the course of the day’s events are more 
easily remembered than drill words. Natu- 
ralness, spontaneity, ease of expression, 
these are worth working for. 

I am almost ready to subscribe to the 
opinion that mind reading accompanies 
speech reading. The slow, analytic mind 
finds lip reading most difficult. There is 
an element of telepathy involved, as I know 
by experience. My adult life has brought 
much intimacy with hard of hearing per- 
sons, and it is amazing to me how many 
of them insist on a word-by-word inter- 
pretation. Some people with keen intel- 
ligence are almost stupid in this respect, 
for word-by-word lip reading simply can- 
not be done. 

Most of you know that I have been abso- 
lutely deaf since I had spinal meningitis 
at the age of five. I made my contacts 
with the world of the hearing through the 
wise help of a devoted mother, who builded 
better than she knew. Having been a busi- 
ness uninterruptedly employed 
throughout a long life, I feel my incom- 
petence to advise you mothers, but I can 
at least speak from experience, and I re- 
member my childhood experiences very 
well. 


woman, 


By all means give your child many con- 
tacts outside the home. Send him on 
errands, even before he can talk plainly. 
Mothers often send hearing children to 
the store with a note. 
memories is associated with the pride I felt 
in being allowed to carry my mother’s 
purse to the grocery and bring back the 
right change. A child’s horizon is widened 
with each new experience, and that means 
a great deal in combating the isolation of a 


One of my early 


handicap. 
Miss M. W., CALIFORNIA 
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Books for a Small Deaf Child 


Someone has asked for a list of work 
books I used with Robert when he was 
just beginning to read. 

“Before We Read” is a sort of work book 
by Gray and Monroe, published by Scott, 
Foresman Company, New York. It is a 
preparation for the pre-primers of the 
Elson-Gray Basic Readers issued by the 
same company, but it can be used inde- 
pendently. It is especially fine for the 
deaf child of four or five, for it offers 
visual, kinaesthetic and auditory training, 
motor control, orientation, co-ordination, 
spatial relations, etc., all without too many 
demands for language. 

PrePrimer Seat Work, by Berry and 
Mosby, is published by the Webster Pub- 
lishing Company, St. Louis. It is a very 
simple color book, with cut-out sentences 
and words to match with the key pictures. 
It is a good introduction to reading for the 
child who has learned to recognize written 
words. 

Pre-Primer Seat Work by Berry and 
Gochnauer, is a continuation of the book 
mentioned above, but more advanced. It 
leads into counting through coloring and 
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pasting. This is suitable for deaf children 
of five, six or seven. 

A Play Work Book of Numbers by 
Nadine Leigh, may be purchased at some 
ten cent stores. Through color work, this 
book gives an interesting approach to num- 
ber and time telling. 

Our prize book, however, is still the 
Grosset and Dunlap “Picture Dictionary 
for Children.” 

Mrs. D. P., UTAH 


I am glad to have your list of books, 
Mrs. P. The Picture Dictionary is all you 
say. Bobby was not interested in it at first, 
but since he has begun to use it, he has 
learned to enjoy it. Such words as snow, 
sled, skate, slide, etc., are so easy to explain 
with these illustrations. I have been using 
the following books with Bobby. 

Nip and Tuck, a pre-primer by Grace E. 
Storm, published by Lyons and Carnahan, 
Chicago. (Nip and Tuck are dogs.) 

Nip and Tuck at Play, by Ethelyn L. 
Mitchell, published by the same firm, is a 
continuation of the book mentioned above. 
The illustrations are very good. 

Mrs. M. D., SoutH DakoTa 





Teheran Song 


By Davip WRIGHT 


Over Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Jordan, 
Over Jordan the planes flew on; 

Even the Devil said, “I don’t like it,” 
Even the Devil said, “Il don’t like it,” 
When over Jericho, Bethlehem, Jordan, 
Over Jordan the planes flew on. 


“Time,” said Churchill, “we hung that 
sword on 

Stalingrad walls.” “And socked the Hun,” 

Roosevelt answered, as over Jordan 

Over Jordan the planes flew on. 


Over Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Jordan, 

Over Jordan a long way on 

Airborne Premier and President roared on. 
Even the Fuhrer said, “I don’t like it,” 
Even the Fuhrer said, “I don’t like it,” 
“What do you think they have aboard on 
All those aeroplanes over Jordan, 

Over Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Jordan, 

Over Jordan a long way on?” 
“Something unpleasant for you, my son,” 
The Devil answered, “For you, my son, 
Deuced unpleasant for you, my son.” 


First published in the London Times, Reprinted in the Spring Hill School Magazine, 
Northampton, England. 
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386 Oommonwealth Ave. 


Teachers of Lip Reading 


Boston 17 

New ENGLAND SOHOOL 
oF Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 
Miss HARRIET M. GIBSON 


70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Newtonville 

Mrs. A. E. Hunr 

51 Page Road 

Phone: West Newton 0062 


West Concord 
Miss AuIog H. DAMON 
433 Main Street 


Worcester 
Mrs. ARTHUR J. YOUNG 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Y psilanti 

Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normai College 


Missouri 


St. Louis 

Miss SYBIL FRANKENTHAL 
5355 Pershing Ave. 
Phone: Forrest 8805 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Sara S. TEMPLE 
25 No. Harrison Street 
Phone: OR 4-7778 


Jersey City 

Miss Haze. GIBsoNn 
156 Grant Avenue 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 


Newark 

Miss FLORBNOE E. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Paterson 

Mrs. MARGARET B. RIOHARDSON 
114 Watson Building 

Phone, SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


Albany 
Miss E1izABETH HUNTING 
270 Morton Avenue 


Elmhurst, Long Island 
Mrs. MARGUERITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 


New York 17 

Miss Mary PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KaTHrRYN A, ORDMAN 
342 Madison Avenue 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 

Miss E1izABETH G. DBLANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


Woodstock 
Mrs. Liwaan Lapp CHUROH 
P. O. Box 448 
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Ohio 
Columbus 
Miss Marre K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Butler 

Miss Mary G. HEARTY 
Ward 3 

Deshon General Hospital 
Mrs. Epwarp B. NITOHIE 
Deshon General Hospital 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Deshon General Hospital 


Norwood 
Miss HANNAH E. YEAKLE 
211 West Ridley Ave. 


Philadelphia 

Miss MARGARET CRAWLEY 
Crozer Hall 

2039 Cherry Street 

Mrs. JoHN E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranton 
Mrs. BEATRICE R. GOODFRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave, 


Swarthmore 
Mrs. Wm. T. Chay 
511 Walnut Lane 


Rhode Island 
Providence (6) 
Miss MARIE SLACK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 
Oolumbia 
Miss Lucy McCauGHRIN 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 
Greenville 
Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Austin 

Mrs. Max BIOKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 4 

Miss Louise HILLYER 

N. R. Crozier Tech. High School 
Bryan and Live Oak Streets 


Houston 

Mrs. LucILLE P. TURNER 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Marcos 
Miss LELLA WILLIAMS 
Phone: Martindale 97-4 


Virginia 

Lynchburg 

LYNOHBURG SoHOOL oF LIF 
READING 


601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-3 


Washington 


Spokane 

Mrs. Mruprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


Quebee CANADA 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WOROESTSR 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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Lip Reading at a Democratic Convention 


By Criara S. WEIL 


LL the recent talk and all the reams 
ian of print about political conventions 
have brought back to me an experi- 
ence I had at the last Democratic pow- 
wow in 1940. Ever since my father called 
me his “boy” because of my intense in- 
terest in politics, I had longed to attend a 
national convention. Coming from Ohio, 
hotbed of politics and rival of Virginia as 
the Mother of Presidents, I had heard 
political talk all my life. Moreover, be- 
ginning with the time John Philip Sousa, 
the famous March King, raised his hat and 
apologized to me for bumping my elbow, 
I have had an inordinate fondness for 
celebrities. As I was only ten at the time 
I made contact with Sousa, my awe at his 
politeness was the source of much hilarity 
to my family. This later turned into a 
standing joke that Clara would pay twenty- 
five cents for every celebrity pointed out 
to her; so, whenever any of the family 
met a well known person he would say, “I 
wonder how much he would. rate with 
Clara!” The story evidently spread, for I 
was petrified with astonishment when, at 
a reception for Ethel Waters at my sister’s 
Women’s Club, I was introduced to the 
star of the evening and she greeted me 
with, “Well, am I worth a quarter?” 

I have often found that my deafness 
brings me special consideration, even from 
noteworthy persons. For instance, I met 
Ludwig Lewisohn at a small dinner party 
at the home of one of my friends. He 
overheard me say to my mother that I did 
not intend to go to his lecture, and imme- 
diately asked me why. I told him that I 
would not be able to understand him. 

“But you understood me at the table,” 


he said. 
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“That was because you were talking di- 
rectly to me.” 

“Well, you come to the lecture and I'll 
talk directly to you.” 

I protested that he would probably spoil 
his lecture, but I went anyhow, and he 
spoke so much to me that I did not spoil 
his generous gesture by telling him that | 
still found him difficult to understand when 
he spoke from the platform. 

Of all the unusual experiences that my 
lack of hearing has brought me, however, 
none gave me a greater kick than the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention held in Chi- 
cago in 1940. That summer all the hotels 
on Michigan Boulevard were packed to the 
doors with delegates and celebrities from 
all over the country, and I practically lived 
down town, haunting the corridors of the 
Blackstone and the Stevens hotels and the 
first floors of the Auditorium and the Con- 
gress which were the principal headquar- 
ters. 

It so happened that most of the members 
of my family were out of town, and my 
brother-in-law asked me if he should try 
to get a ticket for me for at least one ses- 
sion. I told him not to bother, as it was 
so very difficult to obtain tickets and the 
Stadium where the Convention was being 
held was away over on the West Side and 
I was sure I’d get lost if I tried to go 
there. 

On the Sunday before the Convention 
opened, I went to the Stevens to see what 
was going on, and decided to get the names 
of the Ohio delegates, as I knew many who 
usually served in that capacity. I was 
directed upstairs to Jim Farley’s head- 
quarters. After treading long aisles of 
beautiful lighted corridors, and finally 
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reaching the sanctum sanctorum, I got 
scared and would have fled; but a very 
lovely young lady secretary and a man 
who seemed to function as a major domo 
asked what I wanted. I stammered my re- 
quest, and the major domo want away for 
a few minutes, to return promptly with a 
long, imposing looking paper. As I 
marched out again I felt like the head of a 
delegation. 

I stood around downstairs untii Farley 
came down in his snowy suit. He was 
very affable and poised whenever I saw 
him, although, as everyone knew, he had 
to carry the difficult role of disappointed 
candidate. 

Well, for the first two or three days I 
just “rubbered.” Sometimes I joined the 
crowd that stood outside the Stevens watch- 
ing the celebrities go to their waiting cars. 
Everyone was loaded with badges and 
medals, and we recognized many men and 
women whose pictures we had often seen. 

After the President was nominated, the 
greatest interest centered on the fight for 
the vice-presidency, and the nominations 
were due to start at eight o'clock on a ter- 
ribly hot evening. I decided suddenly to 
take a bus over to the Stadium and get a 
close-up of the crowd. But not a bus or 
cab would stop. Just as I thought I had 
better give up the idea, a friend from Mil- 
waukee hailed me and said she would take 
me over with her friends in her car. When 
she found I had no ticket, she almost wept. 

“T just gave away a whole bunch,” she 
said. I told her not to worry about it, and 
insisted that she go inside at once. At 
the main door was a kindly looking fellow 
about forty years old, evidently a guard, 
although he was in plain clothes. He seemed 
to know everyone, so I stood near him and 
when the crush had subsided asked him if 
he would please tell me who the celebrities 
were. 

“All right, I will.” said he. “But why 
aren't you in there?” 

“Oh, just a little matter of not having 
a ticket,” I replied. 

I thoroughly enjoyed the crowd, but 
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when the kindly door keeper heard that | 
was a lip reader, he began to talk to a 
woman official nearby, and she said to 
him, 

“Why don’t you give her a ticket?” 

“I was just going to,” said he, and took 
one from his pocket and gave it to me! 

I was really flabbergasted. It was im. 
possible to buy tickets, and hundreds of 
people were trying to get in. I protested, 
but he just said, 

“Go on in now and enjoy yourself.” | 
asked him who he was, and he showed me 
his police badge. 

The nice woman took me in and told 
another policeman to get me up to the 
proper balcony. I didn’t mind the many 
stairs, for when I finally reached my place 
the scene was magnificent. There was-not 
an empty seat in the huge auditorium, 
though I was told afterwards that was the 
only night it was crowded. Hundreds of 
flags were waving; the first floor was bril- 
liantly lighted. It was very hot, and peo- 


ple fanned themselves everywhere; but our | 


balcony was cooler than the lower floor. I 
was almost on top of the speaker’s stand. 
When I came in, they were just forming 
the procession to cheer Henry Wallace, and 
the paraders were waving green branches; 
but the place was so tightly packed with 
delegates the procession could scarcely 
move. It looked just like a five-ringed 
circus with private fights going on here 
and there among the delegates. Nobody 
near me could hear a word that was said, 
but we could all sense what was going on, 
and I probably had the advantage there, 
through being more observant. 

When I first reached the balcony I had 
to stand, but a policeman was apparently 
looking after me, for he came up to me 
soon and said, “There’s a seat for you.” 
I started to take it, but a man said, 

“No. I’m keeping that seat for my wife.” 

“You can’t do that,” said a man nearby. 
“Give her that seat.” 

I told my brother-in-law afterward that 
I was glad I had dressed for the occasion, 


(Continued on page 482) 
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Hearing Aids in a Peanut Factory 


By Acnes PAULINE Ray 


N several counties of Central West Tex- 

as, thousands of tons of peanuts are 

grown. Peanuts are valuable, as rich 
foods are produced from them, such as pea- 
nut butter, cooking oil, various kinds of 
crude oil, and candy. The fats are used 
for many purposes, and after the nuts have 
been removed, the shells are crushed and 
made into feed for live stock. Gun powder 
and many high explosives are produced 
from both the nuts and the shells. The 
peanut is a fine war weapon. 

Much manual labor is involved in the 
production of a crop of peanuts. The plant- 
ing, the cultivating, and the harvesting of a 
crop require months. Then the peanuts are 
stored in air conditioned rooms until they 
are dry, and preparation for the market 
requires other long processes. 

There are many peanut factories or mills 
located in this section of the country. In 
the process of making cooking oil and pea- 
nut butter, the peanuts are poured into 
bins, and in each bin there is an electric 
cooler or blower that is used to get the 
dust and dirt off the peanuts and shells. 
Then they are poured into six-foot bins 
where the rocks and sticks are picked from 
them. In this picking division only girls 
and women are employed. 

The bins have three chutes or 
about twelve inches wide on each side, and 
there are six pickers for each bin. There 
are five or six bins on each floor of the 
average mill. In the picking division of a 
mill where I worked nearly a year, most 
of the employees are deaf or hard of hear- 
ing. There is little talking done, and none 
is really necessary. Each employee is given 
a number on the time clock, and he punches 
his number each day at the appointed time. 
The work usually begins at eight thirty in 
the morning and lasts until twelve. An 
hour is allowed for lunch, and work be- 
gins again at one. The clock is punched 
four times in the course of a day’s work. 


slides 


The time keeper checks each number every 
day. 

In the rooms where the bins are located, 
a floor supervisor walks through every few 
minutes for a check up. Those who are 
deaf have a signal to watch. A green light 
over the chute means, “All is ready. Get to 
work!” The red light means “Stop.” 

The general manager of the factory 
where I worked is Mr. James S. Haslet. 
It is his custom to give a talk for the em- 
ployees once a week, and these talks are 
always interesting and informative. He 
asks all the employees, men and women 
both, to meet in the basement to hear these 
lectures. 

Mr. Haslet travels over all the peanut 
producing states in the Union, buying and 
selling peanuts. On these trips he takes 
notes on all the places he vists. Sometimes 
a trip is made to get a certain grade or 
type of peanut for a certain food or prod- 
uct. Perhaps this particular grade may be 
produced only in Georgia. If so, our fac- 
tory exchanges with the Georgia produc- 
ers, and if there is a difference to be paid, 
this is settled among the buyers, graders 
and producers. 

If some mill in Georgia, South Carolina 
or Alabama works out new plans for its 
employees, the other mills are at liberty 
to try these same ideas, and if one employ- 
er sees more room for improvement in such 
plans, there is an exchange of information, 
which is another part of Mr. Haslet’s work. 
His duties also include the checking of 
bookkeeping and time keeping and other 
office records, and if there is a lack of 
efficiency, reforms are instituted or perhaps 
the employee responsible is released. 

Two of the girls in the mill where I 
worked were Martha Johnson and Betty 
Benson. Both were very hard of hearing, 
but the supervisors considered them the 
best workers among the whole group of 
pickers. One morning in early spring when 
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Mr. Haslet called a meeting of the employ- 
ees, Betty and Martha sat near him, and 
were very attentive throughout his lecture. 
In the course of his talk, he compliment- 
ed the fine work, the attitude, the coopera- 
tion and general good conduct of some of 
the deaf workers, congratulating them on 
their pleasant, business-like manner and 
their strict attention to their jobs. During 
a long period none of the records had 
shown that even one deaf person had been 
absent or late for work. Betty and Martha 
smiled broadly, and when he finished, ap- 
plauded enthusiastically. Mr. Haslet seemed 
quite astonished. He apparently thought 
they were just being polite, or just im- 
agined they understood what he said. He 
knew they were both lip readers, but he 
had stated in one of his talks that he did 
not believe anyone could read lips to fol- 
low a general conversation or a lecture. 

On this occasion, Betty and Martha went 
up to tell him how much they had enjoyed 
his lecture. He said, 

“I’ve been told that some people read 
lips well, but I never believed they could 
understand a platform speech.” 

“We do read your lips,” said Betty 
earnestly, “but this time we were ‘hearing 
you, too. We both wore our new hearing 
aids to work this morning.” 

“Do you mean to say you heard every- 
thing I said?” 

“Yes, and to prove it, here is a copy of 
your lecture in shorthand,” said Martha. 
“I was a stenographer before my hearing 
became impaired.” 

“Well, well,” exclaimed Mr. Haslet, “I 
did not know you could hear so well. I 
shall have to make my lectures even more 
interesting than I have done, if I am to 
have such attentive listeners. Do you wear 
your hearing aids all day at work?” 

“No,” said Betty. “We work better and 
faster if we are not bothered by noise, and 
we want to win an extra bonus, so we cut 
off sound while we are working.” 

“Well, that is very interesting. You hear 
when you wish, and you don’t hear when 
you don’t want to.” 

“We were able to buy our hearing aids 
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with money we earned here, and so we ap. 
preciate what you have done for us,” said 
Martha. 

Martha and Betty did win the bonus sey. 
eral times. It is the custom at this mill to 
give extra pay to the employee who picks 
the most peanuts clean. Each week, the 
winners name is posted on the door of 
the room where he works. The deaf em. 
ployees have won the bonus many times, 
since they work faster, and give more un. 
divided attention to their work, not being 
distracted by unnecessary talk. For this 
reason, they are considered valuable em- 
ployees. 

A number of the deaf employees live 
within a mile of the mill. If there is a 
special call or a rush order, requiring an 
extra shift or a night shift, the employees 
who do not hear over the telephone are 
notified by flags that are hoisted just out- 
side the building. The deaf workers watch 
for the white or the red flag, and know 
when to come to work. 

The work is not hard, and no more mo- 
notonous than many other kinds of work. 
And the bonus often enables the deaf em- 
ployees to earn more money than the hear- 
ing ones. 

One day Betty exclaimed to Mr. Haslet, 

“Your lecture on ‘Work to Win’ was 
very good. The things you suggested are 
fine, and I’m going to try them. I have 
some news for you, too. Martha Johnson 
is to be married, and you are invited. I’m 
to be maid of honor, and Mrs. Haslet has 
already promised to play the wedding 
march.” 

“Well, well, is Martha getting married? 
Who is the lucky man?” 

“Bill Sims, and you are right, he is a 
lucky man. He knows that if he starts a 
fight, Martha will just push a button and 
not hear a word he says, so there is no 
point in starting a fight.” 

“That isn’t a bad idea, pushing buttons,” 
said Mr. Haslet. “Some of the rest of us 
might try that to our own advantage. | 
don’t know why they call you people handi- 
capped!” 
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The Service Club 








GAIN this month the Service Club ap- 
A pears under a heading put together 
by an obliging printer with mate- 
rials available in the shop. The VoLta 
Review hopes that, very soon, some of the 
artists among the patients in the military 
hospitals will have submitted designs 
drawn especially for this department. 

It is fairly well known that the Army 
has three hospitals where men and women 
in service, who have lost their hearing. 
are sent for special treatment and training. 
The Service Club is pianning to tell its 
readers something about each of these, and 
begins this month with the largest and first 
established, Deshon General Hospital, at 
Butler, Pennsylvania. 

The work that is now in progress at 
Deshon had its initiation at Walter Reed 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., where the 
first lip reading teacher began work in 
April, 1943. The otological work, of 
course, was already in progress before the 
lip reading began. Since that time there 
has been great expansion and development, 
so that by the end of 1943 it became neces- 
sary to move the service to larger quarters 
in Butler. The expansion continued, and 
on July 7, 1944, the personnel list stood as 
follows: 


PERSONNEL, MILITARY AND CIVILIAN 


In the service for the rehabilitation of the 
deafened and hard of hearing at 
Deshon General Hospital 


Chief of Service 

Lr. Cot. Marion R. Mositey, MC 
Acting Chief of Service 

Mayor Epwarp H. Truex, Jr., MC 
Otologists 

Captain Henry C. Barnaby, MC 

Captain Robert A. Schein, MC 
Acoustic Department 

Raymond Carhart, Ph.D., Chief 

Pfc. Lee Doerfler, Technician 

Pfc. Albert Douglas, Technician 


Pfc. Wayne Jeans, Technician 
Miss Mary Schmitz, Technician 
Sgt. Francis H. Sonday, Technician 
Clinical Psychologist 
Donald A. Ramsdell, Ph.D. 
Speech Correction Department 
Miss Verna Allshouse 
Miss Florence Henderson, Ph.D. 
Auricular Training Department 
Miss Laila Larsen 
Lip Reading Department 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Nitchie, Principal 
Miss Mina Avery 
Miss Kathryn Becker 
Miss Alice M. Burtnett 
Miss Margaret Dunn 
Miss Mae T. Fisher 
Miss Agnes Frazier 
Miss Emily Harris 
Miss Mary G. Hearty 
Miss Emma B. Kessler 
Mrs. Helen S. Lowry 
Miss Mary MacCracken 
Cpl. Helen Meyer 
Miss Kate Morphy 
Miss Florence Murrin 
Miss Josephine Prall 
Miss Gertrude Russell 
Pfc. Hugo Schunhoff 
Mrs. Shirley P. Stein 
Mrs. Virginia Terry 
Miss Margaret Thompson 
Miss Gertrude Torrey 
Miss Mary K. Van Wyk 
Mrs. Esther Vonderheit 
Miss Florence Woolley 
Red Cross 
Miss Sarah Bomberg 
Miss Joan Bonner 
Mrs. Rhoda Kapelman 
Miss Phyllis McCalmont 
Mrs. Minala Seibel 
Secretaries 
Mrs. Gertrude Heaton 
Mrs. Ann E. McCandless 


With such a set-up as this, one would 
expect fine results, and can easily realize 
that the hospital draws many visitors. A 
recent one was Dr. A. C. Manning, Super- 
intendent of the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, Dr. Manning is in 
an exceptionally good position to judge 
what he found, for he served as Principal 
of the famous lip reading school for deaf- 


Temporary 








ened soldiers conducted at Cape May, N. J.. 
after World War I. The following article 


is the result of his visit. 


WHAT THE ARMY IS DOING 
For Men and Women with Hearing Defects 
By A. C. Mannine, LL.D. 


What disabled service men and women 
want most when they return to the United 
States from the horrors of war is to get 
This is sufficient proof, if there 
were no other, of divine wisdom in making 
the home the center of our 
Without the 
home our civilization would 


home. 


civilization. 


into 
students of 


soon crumble decay. 


Some history 
think they see. in juvenile 
delinquency, in the apparent 
inclination of our people io 
spend their time racing 
around in automobiles rather 
than living at home, and in 
lack of respect on the part of 
children for their parents as 
well as in what appears to 
be an inclination on the part 
of the parents to shirk their sities 
responsibilities in maintain- 
ing a home, indisputable evidence of the 
decadence of our civilization. We shall still 
have hope for the home as long as our dis- 
abled service men, returning to their native 
shores, are impatient of military regula- 
tions and restrictions and plead to be al- 
lowed, without further ado, to go home. 
However, our government wisely assumes 
responsibility for the rehabilitation of these 
men, and does not release them to civilian 
life until it has done its best to make up 
for what it has exacted of them. Hospitals, 
modern in every respect, equipped to give 
men physical, mental and emotional reha- 
bilitation, have been prepared to receive 


disabled service men and women. 

There has been much speculation as to 
the probable number of hearing defect 
cases in this war as compared with the 
number in the last war. Because of better 
organization in this war, more cases have 
been found than were found in the last war. 





By courtesy of Acousticon 


HIS HEARING AID KEEPS 
FANTRY 
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It is believed that high altitude flying and 
greater shock from explosions will result in 
many more injuries to the ear than oc. 
curred in the last war. 
alarmingly large. 


Some estimates are 


Men deafened in the present war are 
either at Hoff General Hospital, Santa Bar- 
bara, California, at Borden General Hos. 
pital, Chickasha, Oklahoma, or at Deshon 
General Hospital at Butler, Pennsylvania. 

Deshon Hospital is about thirty-five miles 
from Pittsburgh and is one of the finest 
permanent hospitals in the 
country. 

The 


gram 


rehabilitation _ pro- 
for deafened men at 
Deshon is under the direc- 
tion of Lieutenant-Colonel 


M. R. Mobley, ably assisted 
by Major E. H. Truex, Jr., 


both eminent  otologists. 
These authorities have at 


their command every avail- 
able aid to help their patients 
“come back over the top on 
this side,” as they used to 
say in the last war. 


Af 
Tf 


IN THE IN. : — 
Thorough examinations 


are made by medical spe- 
cialists of every kind, by psychologists and 
by psychiatrists. 

At Deshon every man’s hearing is tested 
thoroughly, and he is classified as to de- 
gree of deafness and as to type. 

Some men, of course, are totally deaf. 
The only salvation for these is speech read- 
ing. 

Others have some residual hearing. Ma- 
jor Truex, who is acting head of this de- 
partment while Colonel Mobley is away on 
sick leave, sees to it that every man with 
infected ears has the advantage of the best 
skill the medical profession can provide in 
attempting to clear up all ear infections, 
hoping to improve impaired hearing when- 
ever possible. 

Men who have usable hearing are fitted 
with electrical hearing aids and they are 
given speech reading lessons as well. 


Speech reading instruction is provided 
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for all the men as a vital part of their re- 
habilitation. The teachers are all experts 
in their line. Some have been regular 
teachers of speech reading for deafened 
adults in civil life, and some are recruited 
from schools for deaf children. Some of 
these teachers have perfect hearing, while 
some have hearing defects and are them- 
selves expert speech readers. It is reported 
that no totally deaf person is engaged as 
a teacher in this rehabilitation program. 

At first the men, stunned and despondent, 
are usually reluctant to undertake to learn 
speech reading, which to them seems use- 
less, involving a needless waste of time; 
but when they see how other men have ac- 
complished wonders at it and how some of 
their teachers are past masters at the art. 
they try it and soon become fascinated 
with what at first seemed meaningless. In 
most cases the results are most gratifying. 
Life takes on a new meaning for them. 
They are not hopeless nor helpless nor dis- 
carded. They are new men with new cour- 
age and new hope, ready to go back into 
active service or to go home. 

Just as soon as the men have completed 
a basic course in speech reading (they are 
not expected to become experts while in the 
hospital, though some of them do become 
very skillful in an incredibly short time) 
and have been equipped with suitable hear- 
ing aids, they move on and give place to 
new comers. Seldom is the number of men 
with hearing defects at Deshon larger than 
three hundred. The number of speech 
reading teachers is approximately twenty- 
five. 

A considerable number of patients at 
Deshon were hard of hearing before they 
entered military service. Some concealed 
their hearing defects in order to get into 
uniform. In some cases the responsibility 
for their being in the service rests upon in- 
duction center medical examiners, who, 
thinking the men were feigning hearing 
defects in order to avoid military service. 
approved their induction. Now that these 
men are in the service, they will receive the 
same attention and benefits as men deaf- 
ened since their induction. 
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—By courtesy of Telex 


SGT. H. K. G., BEING FITTED WITH A HEAR. 
ING AID AT DESHON 


The Red Cross provides experts of the 
finest type—‘morale officers,” if you please 
—women skilled in human relationships. 
As soon as the men reach Deshon the Red 
Cross workers begin the heroic work of 
rehabilitation. They help the men break 
the news of their deafness to the home 
folks (parents, wives, or sweethearts), and 
help them prepare themselves for the ordeal 
of going home on their first furlough be- 
fore their rehabilitation program really 
starts. Miss Betty Wright, executive secre- 
tary of The American Society of the Hard 
of Hearing, was granted a leave of absence 
for four months to inaugurate this work for 
the Red Cross. Miss Wright is a morale 
builder of the rarest sort, and her sphere 
of usefulness is vast. She divided her time 
among the three hospitals—Deshon, Hoff 
and Borden. 

During the last war and after it was 
over, the government did some excellent re- 
habilitation work with its deafened service 
men and women, but with the great ad- 
vancement made in recent years in medical 
and surgical service and in electrical hear- 
ing aid development, the work being done 
at Deshon, Hoff, and Borden is going to 
surpass that done in the last war at Cape 
May and Staten Island. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FROM DESHON 


The darwings used in this issue came 


John W. Platt, 
of the patients. 


Deshon, the artist, 
being the father of one 
Two of the photographs 


from 


also were made 
there. one when a young sergeant was be- 
ing fitted with a hearing aid, and the other 
(see page 440) when Mrs. Roosevelt vis- 
ited the hospital. 

The men, of course, are from all walks of 
life. One, Private George H. Pixler (first- 
class). comes from Rockford, Illinois. He 
lost his hearing in a mine blast, while fight- 
ing along the Volturno River in Italy. He 
has been awarded the Purple Heart and two 
Oak Leaf Clusters. He has learned to read 
lips at Deshon, and has been fitted with a 
hearing aid. He wants to take up the study 
of animal husbandry in civilian life. 

Private Pixler is only twenty-four years 
old, but he is all ready to tell stories to his 


grandchildren! 


THE OLD SOLDIER’S TRAIL 
By Pre. Georce H. PIxLer 


Here is the proof. 


My lad, bring my pipe. and light it for me, 
And climb up here, on grandfather’s knee. 
My tale is what happened in Forty-three. 
It was a gay battle, as you shall see. 


“Twas a long, cold ride to our rendezvous, 

But ours was the bunch to see it through. 

A ride, a hike, and a tiresome one, 

But we reached our point with the rising 
sun. 


Sleep, little trooper? In No-man’s land 
We all stayed awake with our guns in hand. 
We lay there all day, and all were chilled, 
Canteens empty and stomachs unfilled. 


At four P.M., the order came through, 

“Get ready to march to a sector new.” 

So, tired, we marched over hill and dale. 

And stopped in a ditch near a low green 
vale. 


“No talking now, and cigarettes out!” 
The muted whisper was like a shout. 
We strained our eyes against the night, 
But never an enemy came in sight. 


Then a whispered order reached our ears, 
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John W, Platt 


The kind of order that Jerry fears: 

“When the moon goes down, that’s the 
zero hour. 

Guns ready, and watch for a shrapnel 
shower.” 


Our eager eyes saw the moon sink low, 

And then came the word, “On your feet. 
Let’s go!” 

We silently filed through a rocky pass, 

To a valley matted with dewy grass. 


Our objective? A hill a mile away 

Forbidding, distant, grim and gray. 

None knew what the enemy held in store. 

Were the wops alerted? What was the 
score? 


On we marched with steady stride 
All were soldiers, true and tried. 
“Battalion front,” the order came. 
No one faltered; all were game. 


Our hill came nearer, silent still; 

Then a rifle cracked from the top of the hill. 
Tension relaxed at the sound of the gun. 
All hell broke loose; we drove at the Hun. 
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Forward we went; we knew our job: 
Our general order was, “Just play hob!” 
Oh, gallant men! They were heroes all. 
And soon we saw the enemy fall. 


A machine gun nest that was in our path 
Was first to receive a shrapnel bath. 
Close work with bayonet and knife; 
And rifle butts took their toll of life. 


Screams of wounded near and far 

Were heard through the burst of a B.A.R. 
Our mortar shells went screaming, flying, 
Timed with the rattling breath of the dying. 


Like sun through the fog, the order came 
through, 

“Fall back at double; bring prisoners, too!” 

Back we fell, our medics passed, 

Doc and his helpers were working fast. 


Our wounded lads were quite a few, 

Some bad, some slight; but all came 
through. 

A long march back, with them in tow, 

Fourteen miles we had to go. 


They started off without a sigh, 

Sick and wounded, fevers high. 

Hour after hour we marched and marched. 
Heads were aching, throats were parched. 


The sky grew gray as dawn came near: 
In friendly land we had naught to fear. 
A friendly outpost came in view; 

Food and rest and water, too! 


“The trucks will come when it is dark; 
Remove your packs, find a piace to park.” 
Those were the orders. At rumors wild 

Of enemy coming, we just smiled. 


Night fell, and our trucks 
came in at last; 
“Drive.” we said; and they 
drove them fast. 

Oh, the olive groves and the 
pup tents there; 

And the smell of coffee that 

filled the air! 


Oh, little trooper, my little 
knight, 

May you never spend such a 
gruesome night 
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As we when we went on that little spree 


On that certain night back in Forty-three. 
of * * 


Some of those who are helping the sol- 
diers most are not stationed at the hos- 
pitals at all. They are the men who have 
made, or are selling or servicing, hearing 
aids. All of the instruments that have been 
placed on the “accepted” list of the Coun- 
cil on Physical Therapy of the American 
Medical Association are eligible for pur- 
chase by the army for men who need them, 
and each man is carefully fitted with the 
kind that seems to help him most. In ap- 
preciation of the help these companies are 
rendering, the VoLTa REviIEW has invited 
them to send photographs of some of the 
men who are wearing their products. Two 
appear this month, and more will follow. 

Service with so many smiles and such an 
unusual type of personal interest is being 
rendered by one company that the Service 
Club is glad to publish excerpts from the 
correspondence about it. 


“MIKE” GOES BACK TO WAR 


U.S. Army Air Forces. 
November 30, 1942. 
Dear Mr. Myers: 

The other day “Mike” met with a de- 
structive accident. I forgot momentarily 
that I was wearing him and in lifting a 
heavy box to my shoulder, crushed him 
badly enough to put him out of action, 
necessitating his being sent behind the lines 
for repair. 

You understand how important all the 
Mikes are to the people who wear them. 
I need him back quickly to help carry on. 
More so, because the 14th is 
a hot squadron, ready to 
leave at a moment’s notice. 
I'd dislike immensely to 
leave Mike behind. He 
wouldn't like missing the ad- 
ventures either. 

As newly acquired friends 
we joined the Army to- 
gether; saw several parts of 
our country together; went 


fi 


-John W. Platt 





(Continued on page 474) 
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Molly Mathers Mail Box 


must be dreadful to be always lugging 
other people’s letters around and never 
having a chance to read any of them. Of 
course, he may become satiated with letters, 
just as a clerk in a candy store gets satiated 
with chocolates. There is evidence to this 
effect. Right here: in Washington, last 
Christmas, a temporary postman was dis- 
covered quietly disposing of his pack down 
a sewer. I shudder whenever I think of it, 
for it seems to me even sadder to consider 
throwing other persons’ letters away than 
to want to read them and have to refrain. 
It is a good thing | don’t get tired of 
letters, for part of my job, of which the 
Mail Box is only a pleasant accessory, con- 


| SHOULD not like to be a postman. It 


sists in reading and answering hundreds of 


them every month. There are some won- 
derful letter writers among the hard of 
hearing, as has been surely demonstrated 
during the four years of this department’s 
existence. As a matter of fact, the depart- 
ment was organized simply because a lot 
of grand letters were being buried from 
the light of day in the Volta Bureau’s ar- 
chives. Here’s a good*one from Arizona. 
It is from a-new correspondent, a hard of 
hearing woman married to a ranch owner. 
The ranch is blessed with the name of P- 
Pitchfork, and is located in a place called 
Mountainair. 


From an Arizona Rancher 


I have more spare time here on the ranch 
than I do in California. My parents live 
in Pasadena, and we spend a good deal of 
time with them, and as my husband has 
been in the experimental division of Doug- 
las Aircraft the past two winters, on the 
ne 4 ° 99 

swing shift,” the days seemed rather hec- 


tic, starting, it often seemed, at 4 P.M. when, 


Karl went to work. I often used a flashlight 
to assist me in hanging the wash on the 
line. One Saturday evening found me 
ironing curtains and taking pumpkin pies 
out of the oven at eleven P.M. (We were 
having guests for dinner on Sunday.) 


1 must admit, though, that things are 
hectic here at the ranch, too. I guess it is 
because I am in the class known as “poor 
housekeepers.” When I first came to this 
country I lived with my bachelor uncle. 
He was quite a busy man, and it was neces. 
sary to be rushing here and there about 
some business which was brewing or should 
be put on to brew. Cooking became my 
chief household chore—and still is! Each 
of our household would rather gaze at a big 
piece of raisin pie than get down on all 
fours to see if there is dust under the bed. 
The result is big pieces of raisin pie and 
dust under the beds. 

There is another reason, too, for this 
poor housekeeping, and this will finally 
get me around to giving you some informa- 
tion about this part of New Mexico, which 
is what you wanted. This is the worst 
place to try to keep a model house that | 
have ever lived in. (I have lived in Ohio, 
Tucson, Phoenix, San Diego, Los Angeles 
and Mountainair.) However, I have never 
entered a housekeeping contest where they 
did not have blowing sand. That is the 
real problem here—blowing sand. It is 
common in March; sometimes in April the 
wind simmers to little puffs; May generally 
has just enough to turn the wind mill; in 
June a person should be ready to go toa 
neighbor for a bucket of drinking water, 
as our mill sometimes hasn’t enough wind 
to turn it for several days. I remember a 
June when Karol was still in diapers, and 
I had a bucket full of them rinsed out and 
soaking in Borax water. I was running out 
of fresh ones, and we had no water to wash. 
The mill just wouldn’t turn. I sent Karl into 
town to the laundry with the wrung diapers, 
and he had no more than reached the fwve 
mile corner than up whooped the wind and 
the mill pumped steadily for days. 

But this June is really unusual. It has 
already damaged hundreds of acres of 
beans to the south of us on the Mesa— 
“burned them out,” as we say here. The 
wind starts the top soil to blowing, and the 
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tender bean shoots wilt down under the 
barrage. The saying is, “It will blow till 
it rains, and it won't rain till it stops blow- 
ing.” And there the problem rests at this 
writing. But our calves look nice, anyway. 

We think the real Southwesterners are 
either over-optimistic or over-pessimistic. 
One week there is a five sack crop in the 
fields; next week they might as well be 
plowed under. We try to keep in the mid- 
dle, but we are not real Southwesterners. 
We've been here ten years, but if we stay 
ninety more we will still be Easterners— 
kind of “damnyankee” type. 

We have 600 acres in cultivation, 250 of 
which are pinto beans, and the rest wheat. 
We have small patches of corn and cane, 
and 1,000 acres of grass. We have three 
windmills. 

We have seen hard times. Our first 
year was a complete failure—drought. Two 
other years later on were very poor. The 
hard years taught us that we would have 
to diversify and get away from a one crop 
basis—pinto beans; so we borrowed money 
to change around into stock and wheat. It 
proved to be an excellent move, and the 
past three years have been good ones for 
us. 

We have gone away in the winters. We 
went to Phoenix several winters, and that 
was where | went to my first lip reading 
class. Since then we bought a piece of 
property in California, so we have been 
only part-time residents in New Mexico. 

It can be a cruel place. It may be true 
that none of this land should have been 
broken out in the first place, but that was 
decided before our coming. It is wonder- 
ful stock country, with year ’round pasture. 

With the wind down, it is clear as a bell. 
We are 15 miles from the foothills of the 
Manzano Mountains, some of New Mexico’s 
loveliest. There are evergreen trees all 
over the mountains. If and when we build 
the new home we need, it will be of adobe 
with huge windows facing the West toward 
the Manzanos. And at night—ah, the New 
Mexico nights, soft and sparkling clear, 
they are the best of all here. I like it here. 
But the truth is, 1 love California. 

M. P., New Mexico. 
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That letter took me to the atlas, to locate 
Mountainair on the map, and then as al- 
ways when I look at a map, I fell to dream- 
ing of the places on it I have visited, and, 
in this case, especially the mountains. I am 
always glad to face westward toward the 
mountains, and when I turn my back on 
them and face East, it is always with pro- 
found regret. One of the many thrills the 
topography of our great country presents 
is the Continental Divide. When you cross 
it by automobile you have time to stand 
and realize that from that place, wherever 
it is, all the water on one hand flows into 
the Pacific, and all the water on the other 
hand flows into the Atlantic, and it is a 
thrilling thing to think about. The last 
time I made that crossing by car, I did not 
have time to stop and be thrilled, for I was 
in an old temperamenfal Ford that would 
not go forward uphill, though it would sub- 
mit to being backed. We backed that car 
up all the mountains between El Paso and 
Santa Fe, and there were a lot of them. It 
was very embarrassing in the narrow moun- 
tain passes where we had to pass other 


cars. However, we crossed the Divide. 


*“Conversational Problems” 


To jump farther south, here is a com- 
ment from Honduras on a recent VOLTA 
Review article which seems to have at- 
tracted interest in several directions. 

There's always something in the VOLTA 
Review that | want to discuss. One of the 
articles in the January 1944 issue struck a 
responsive chord—*“Conversational Prob- 
lems,” by Frances Irvin. I immediately 
showed it to my husband, and now he 
knows better than to try to repeat jokes 
for me in the middle of a gay conversation 
with a group of friends. 

When I am with a group of people, | 
don’t take an oar in the conversation; but 
neither do I betray the fact that I’m on the 
outside and possibly not enjoying myself. 
Instead, I watch the face of the person who 
is talking, and pretend that | can under- 
stand what he says. This usually works 
beautifully, because, as you may have no- 
ticed, one who is speaking very seldom ad- 
dresses his remarks to a member of the 
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group who has constantly remained silent, 
even if he seems to be following the dis- 
cussion. It serves the purpose of making 
me welcome when people get together, be- 
cause they won't feel obliged to go out of 
their way to include me in their conversa- 
tion; thus I avoid being a wet blanket or 
a drag. Incidentally, it has given me the 
reputation of being a phenomenal lip read- 
er. 

Quite often it happens that the conver- 
sational ball is thrown to me, and because 
I am paying attention I am able to catch it 
and, for the time being, hold the center of 
the stage. This enables me to start a new 
topic, and the conversation revolves around 
what I have said, so of course it is easy for 
me to follow. All in all, by thus alternately 
bluffing and capturing the center of the 
stage, | get by very well; and I feel at home 
among people who hear. My speech hap- 
pens to be much better than my lip reading, 
a fact which I regret every time I read the 
age-old pearls of wisdom about people pre- 
ferring to talk rather than to listen; but so 
far it hasn’t been a handicap, except that 
it bars me from finding out all the things 


I'd like to know. 

Now I must go and do many things— 
supervise the dinner and prepare some 
things, because we're having my favorite 
friends for dinner, and there’s no fish or 
meat to be had. It’s all fun for me, though 
—makes me feel important and capable. 

C. V. M., TecucicaLpa,. HonpuRAS. 

We surely have some housekeepers in 
this Mail Box. Here is another one—in 
Connecticut this time—who jumps from 
lip reading to marmalade. 


Telepathy and Marmalade 
F. A. T. in the April Mail Box brought 


up a subject which has intrigued me for a 
long time — thought transference in lip 
reading. .My ‘experience with classwork 
is too limited to enable me to discuss that 
part of it, but in every day conversation 
I have often had the certainty that I had 
been employing some sixth sense—that I 
had understood a person’s thought rather 
than his actual words. I don’t know what 
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it is, but it will suddenly come over me, 
“Why, that flowed too easily. I was not 
consciously interpreting her speech; I sim. 
ply absorbed her thought!” 

I must confess that this has happened 
most often with a person whose way of 
thinking was similar to my own, or who 
was speaking on a subject I had often con. 
sidered, so that my mind was readily re. 
ceptive to the other person’s thought; but 
it has happened with entirely new thoughts, 
too. I have spells when, with a great deal 
on my mind, I cannot understand the con- 
versation of a person whom, ordinarily, I 
can lip read easily; but when my mind is 
free and receptive I take in that same per- 
son’s speech as readily as if I were hearing 
it. Like a magnet gathering bits of metal, 
my mind seems to take in the message from 
lips, eyes, and all expressive clues to speech, 
and from some subjective source in ad- 
dition. 

Then there are some people whose speech 
causes me extreme nervous tension. I have 
to concentrate determinedly in order to 
understand it at all; whereas a person 
whose thought and personality seem tuned 
in on the.same wave length as mine causes 
no tension whatsoever. On examination, | 
find that the difference is not in the physi- 
cal speech but in the personality adjust- 
ment! This gets rather involved. I hope 
someone else will talk about it. You, Molly, 
in particular, though I have rather gone off 
F. A. T.’s original track. 

Having you and F. A. T. air the prob- 
lems of the lip reader at a house party has 
been a big help to me, even though you 
offered no answer but “grin and bear i, 
like a good sport.” Having so sane a per 
son as F. A. T. confess exhaustion from 
such gatherings made me feel better, for 1 
had been condemning myself for letting 
these meetings get me down. Parts of your 
wise advice in your excellent summary of 
the subject tend to draw response from mé, 
but I think I will keep still for a while and 
see what others may have to say. 

Meanwhile I have a brand new question 
for you. Do you know what kind of oranges 


(Continued on page 478) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things; 


Of shoes—and ships- 


Honorary Degrees at Gallaudet 


At its eightieth commencement on June 
3. Gallaudet College awarded honorary de- 
grees as follows, with the accompanying 
citations: 

Honorary Degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters: Henry A. PERKINS, President, 
Board of Directors, American School for 
the Deaf, Hartford. 

Traveler, author, administrator, and as _presi- 
dent of the Board of Directors of the American 
School for the Deaf, upholder of the best tradi- 
tions established in this oldest permanent school 
for the deaf, and wise leader in its present pol- 
icies. 

Honorary Degree of Doctor of Letters: 
Harry F. Best, Professors of Sociology, 
University of Kentucky. 

Experienced educator, thorough scholar, author 
of important works on the condition and educa- 
tion of the deaf in the United States. 

Honorary Degree of Master of Science: 

THoMAS OsBoRNE, Chemist, 
Rubber Co. 

Successful chemist in important field of rubber 
production, encouraging the younger generation 
of deaf students in the field of chemistry. 

Honorary Degree of Master of Arts: 
JOSEPHINE QuINN, Principal, Minnesota 
School for the Deaf. 

Successful teacher, inspiring generations of 


deaf students with a thirst for knowledge and a 
desire for higher education. 


Firestone 





Dr. Hall Not to Retire 


A rumor has recently been circulated to 
the effect that Dr. Percival Hall, President 
of Gallaudet College, was to retire at the 
end of the present school year. It was re- 


and sealing wax—of cabbages and kings.” 


—Lewis Carroll 





PERCIVAL HALL, LL.D. 


assuring to his many friends and admir- 
ers to learn that this was not true. 

The accompanying snapshot, made by 
Louis M. Balfour, shows Dr. Hall in an 
informal pose near one of the buildings 
on the beautiful college campus. 





Sister Marie Antonia’s Golden Jubilee 


The De Paul Institute for the Deaf, Pitts- 
burgh, issued a Golden Jubilee Edition of 
its school paper in June, in honor of Sis- 
ter Marie Antonia’s fiftieth anniversary as 
a Sister of Charity. The cover bears a 
photograph of Sister Marie Antonia show- 
ing a group of children a picture of the first 
school building in which the Institute was 
housed when she and four other Sisters 
moved into it on August 23, 1908. They 
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|AGAIN, ZENITH MAKE 
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Brings New Smartness and Style 
at No Extra Cost with the 


New Neutral-Color 
Earphone and Cord 


— made hearing aid history by bring- 
ing fine precision quality within reach of 
all. Now Zenith follows through— makes 
history again—brings you, in its complete 
production, an entirely new standard of hear- 
ing aid smartness and style! 


After years of research—Zenith now does 
for the hearing aid what modern styling did 
for eyeglasses! Now America’s hard of hear- 
ing can wear an aid with visible parts that 
are scarcely noticeable, because they blend with 
any complexion. 


This smart new Zenith ensemble brings 
an attractive new “look of youth” to the 
hearing aid. You'll notice it immediately 
when you look at yourself in the mirror. 
Now, no one need feel self-conscious about 
wearing a hearing aid. 

See the proof of this today. And hear the 
proof of excellence in performance that has 
made America swing overwhelmingly to the 
New Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. Visit the 
Zenith-franchised dispenser nearest you. Or, 
for complete information by mail, use the 
convenient coupon below. 






HONE 
que NEW EARPET  n0- COMPLETE, READY TO WEAR 
rm, $ With New Neutral-Color Earphone 
and Cord—Crystal Microphone— 
Radionic Tubes — Batteries — One 
Quality, Zenith’s Best. 






Accepted by American Medical 














Association Council on LONG osnacce ea DD j @) 
Physical Therapy RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY. 
stic — 100 * WORLD’SJILEADING MANUFACTURER 
@ Translucent PY rey, Greatly ; ‘ ‘ 
well with any, appr clothing There are cases in which deficient Mail Coupon for Free Descriptive Booklet 
reduces friction e comfort: hearing is caused by a progressive saleutpeeaeiertani=anienteetearieatetenietetie! 
noise. : in weight, mof disease and any hearing aid may do Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. vR-8 
@ Slender, light a harm by giving a false sense of secu- § P. O. Box 6940A, Chicago 1, Illinois 
able, lasts long! é oof .:> water P not fray> rity. Therefore, we recommend that Please send me your Free descriptive 
e Perspiration-PF gshable. we you consult your otologist or ear booklet on the New Zenith Radionic 
bel we oth. doctor to make sure that your hear- Hearing Aid. 


sat proof + *.% iS 
oe ‘clean with damP 





be benefited by the use of a hear- Name... 
ing aid. 
8 Address__.___. 
COPYRIGHT 1944, ZENITH RADIO CORP, 
7 City - 
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j State 
(] Physicians check here for literature. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A REVELATION 


to all 


Better Hearing at Prices 


YOU Can Afford! 
VACOLITE Co. 


Acoustical Engineers 


Manufacturers exclusively of HIGH FIDELITY 
and Efficient HEARING AIDS—AUDIOMETERS 
—SOUND EQUIPMENT. Made with materials 


procured under U. S. Government priorities. 


announce 


A NEW EFFICIENT 
VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


MODEL $ 4] CASH 
: TERMS 


e Complete e Guaranteed ¢@ Insured e@ 


VACOLITE Hearing Aids will definitely give bet- 
ter hearing to the large majority of hard of hearing. 
If you have any doubt or reason, may we suggest 
you consult an Otologist or ear doctor before or 
after testing a VACOLITE. 


You are welcome without obligation to test any 
VACOLITE Hearing Aid . .. be it MODEL “Z” 
at $47.50 or MODEL VICTORY “E,” another out- 
standing VACOLITE AID at $98.75 complete. 
Other models also available. 


VACOLITE HEARING AIDS are sold na- 
tionally through more than 100 VACOLITE 
offices or representatives throughout the United 
States. 


Investigate Vacolite! 


Some Distributorships available. 
If sincerely interested write or wire 


J. W. A. HENDERSON, Vice-Pres.-Gen’! Manager 


VACOLITE CoO. 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY 
3001-3003 No. Dallas, Texas 


Help the Manpower Situation . . . You May Obtain 
Employment by Using a Hearing Aid. 


Henderson, 
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had only one pupil at the start, but by th 
end of the first school year the enrollmey 
was twenty-five. Two years later, the 
moved to a farm of thirty-six acres, anj 
here the main building of the school wa 
built in 1910. In 1942. there were mor 
than two hundred children in the school 
The Golden Jubilee issue contains man 
interesting photographs of the Sisters anj 
their pupils. 





A New-Old Slant on Lip Reading 


In the January 1944 Votta Review, | 
read in the Bibliography for Teachers of 
the Deaf about the work, The Education 
of the Deaf, by Thomas Arnold, Revised 
and rewritten by A. Farrar. 

I am not a teacher of the deaf. I was 
formerly a teacher in the public schools of 
Minneapolis. I lost my hearing. I took 
lessons in lip reading, but was not success. 
ful. I am a poor lip reader. My teacher 
told me I had an analytical mind, and 
wanted to see too much. It is true. I use 
a hearing aid now. but as I have progres 
sive deafness, there may come a time when 
I shall be unable to hear with that. Then! 
shall have to depend upon lip reading 
alone. 

I obtained a copy of Arnold’s Education 
of the Deaf, and read it. I want to thank 
the Association Committee on the Use of 
Professional Literature for calling it to my 
attention. I had not previously read it 
Book III, on “The Oral System,” is the 
finest work I ever read on the subject. Ar 
nold’s work is analytical, and it satisfies 
my need. Now I intend to study lip read- 
ing by myself, and to master it with the 
help I have received from reading Arnold's 
Education of the Deaf. If you know of 
anyone who has had difficulty in learning 
lip reading because of having an analytical 
mind, be sure to recommend Arnold’s work. 
The following quotation is appropriate for 
this book: “A good book is the precious 
life blood of a master spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life.” —Milton. 

STELLA M. STEPHENS, 
Michigan School for the Deaf. 
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hers off || * THE PURPOSE of a hearing aid is to bring clear, unin- 
ucation) || terrupted sound to the hard of hearing. 
Revised} | 
| Any noise caused by-cords or instrument rubbing on the 
e | clothing, commonly referred to as “static”, is undesirable. 
OOIs | ° ° 99 ° . 
1 toad | This “static” causes fatigue to the wearer even if he has be- 
uccess. come accustomed to it. It causes the instrument to work at a 
eacher} | lower efficiency with a resulting distress and annoyance. 
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T use} |) Aladdin believes it the duty of every manufacturer of 
bes hearing aids to improve the hearing of those who wear hear- 
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Raytheon “Flat” 
Hearing Aid Tubes 


HESE tiny tubes are built with 

the same care and attention to 
detail that goes into the making of 
a delicate and expensive watch. 
Long lived with low battery drain, 
RAYTHEON Flat hearing aid tubes 
give quality performance for .elec- 
tronic hearing aids. 

Designed especially for hearing 
aid use, these tubes are the result of 
careful research and skilled devel- 
opment, and are having increased 
acceptance on the part of leading 
hearing aid manufacturers and by 
tens of thousands of hearing aid 
users themselves. 

Today, after continuous growth 
over the past five years, the Ray- 
theon Hearing Aid Tube Division 
has become the world’s largest sup- 
plier of hearing aid tubes. Protect 
your electronic hearing aid per- 
formance with RAYTHEON High 
Fidelity Flat tubes. 


RAYTHEON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION ° Newton, Massachusetts 


WITH STARS Awarded all Fo 
Raytheo for Continued Excellence in Produ 7 
DEVOTED TO RESEARCH AND THE MANUFACTURE 
OF TUBES FOR THE NEW ERA OF ELECTRONICS 
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Pseudo-Deaf Magazine Saleswoma 

The Ledger, the bulletin of the Ka 
City Society for the Hard of Hear; 
quotes the following from a bulletin p 
lished by the Better* Business Bureau 
Kansas City: ; 

The magazine girls, allegedly deaf, are ag 
making the rounds with phony stories about | 
ing a course in lip reading or nurse’s traini 
Many housewives have called the Bureau recep 
to ask about the validity of these sympathy 
pealing tales. 

In most cases, the girls are employed by 
Union Circulation Company, New York City, wf 
have been repeatedly notified by the Bureau 
tactics of its agents. The company has stat 
that its agents are not allowed to use sympat 
appeals, and that efforts will be made to w 
out such solicitors. However, complaints contin 
and further complaints will be referred direct 
to the National Publishers Association. 

“We are grateful to the Better Busin 
Bureau,” remarks the Ledger, “for its d 
forts to stamp out this kind of sympath 
dodge. Self respecting people with i 
paired hearing, like those with norm 
hearing, prefer to offer their services 
their business products on a business-li 
basis, without an appeal for pseudo-charity, 
Besides, schools for training teachers anl 
nurses demand certain qualifications fa 
entrance that may not be, met in this cas 
If you have calls from these solicitors, the 
Better Business Bureau would be glad t 
hear from you promptly.” 





New Service for Kansas City League 

The Kansas City Society for the Hari 
of Hearing has extended its advisory serv 
ice to a group of colored hard of hearing 
adults at the George Washington Carver 
Neighborhood Center, a new social agent 
recently organized in Kansas City. At the 
formal opening of the Center, represent 
tives of other established agencies in the 
city were asked to explain the nature 
their work, and Miss Mary Carney, the 
executive secretary, answered questions 
about hearing aids, lip reading, rehabili 
tion services for the hard of hearing, 
cures for deafness, etc. Classes in lip rea 
ing will be organized and advisory servi 
to the hard of hearing will be carried @ 
by Negro teachers and nurses with Mi 
Carney’s assistance. 
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RESPONSIBILITY ... AND 
HEARING AID SERVICE 


It has been Radioear’s objective that all users of The Electronic “45” 
Radioear be supplied with “better hearing” not only the day it is indi- 
vidually fitted in the privacy of the dealer’s consultation rooms or in your 
home, but that this “better hearing” should be realized in the weeks and 
months to come ... constantly. That is the true meaning of “better hear- 
ing” and that is the responsibility of dependable hearing aid service. 
In fact “service” is just as much a part of the Radioear you buy as its 
microphone or vacuum tubes. Radioear accepted this responsibility when 
its first hearing aid was put in use. 

All refined mechanical devices with operating parts require occasional 
service. You expect the finest automobile ever made to be serviced, as 
you do the most exquisitely balanced watch. So it is with Radioear, a 
small, compact, highly efficient hearing aid. 

Radioear’s exclusive design and workmanship are such that any part of 
the instrument can be taken out and that part of a similar instrument put 
in its place with assurance of perfect fit and performance. This servicing 
is done by your skilled !ocal Radioear dealer, generally in a few minutes’ 
time. He has assumed the responsibility for your continued hearing. 
You need never send your Radioear to the factory, and it is never neces- 
sary for the dealer to offer you a substitute instrument. 

The responsibility assumed by Radioear provides a complete hearing aid 
service, immediately available. It has won the confidence of Radioear 
users, extending the value of fine hearing aids. 


Write for the new booklet “What Hearing Aid Engineering Means To You.” 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Department W-6 


RADIOEAR BUILDING - 306-308 BEVERLY ROAD 
MOUNT LEBANON - - - PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 


Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 


RADIOQOEAR 


QUALITY HEARING AIDS 

















A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 
advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your approval. 
Accepted by the Council on Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical Assn. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet ““V" 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wis 7-4428 











AN INVALUABLE RECORD, 
SIXTY YEARS OLD 


the Convention of 
Articulation Teachers of the Deaf, 


Held in New York, 1884 


Proceedings of 


Before the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was founded 
in 1890, teachers from schools for the deaf who 
believed strongly in speech teaching, held sev- 
eral national meetings. The one that convened 
in New York just sixty years ago left a mo- 
mentous record. The discussions of acoustic 
training, especially, are of great interest and 
historic value for teachers of the deaf today. 


Through gifts of friends, the Volta Bureau 
has recently come into possession of several used 
copies of these proceedings. In order to let 
teachers have access to them, they are offered 
for sale at what is a low price for such an im- 
portant historic record. 


Bound copies .............. $5.00 each 
en eee ee 2.50 each 
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A Lip Reading Textbook in French 


With all her manifold activities as head 
of the only school for the deaf in Egypt, 
Madame Semely Tsotsou has found oppor. 
tunity to write a French textbook in lip 
reading for the hard of hearing adult, 
More than that,-she has issued .a corre. 
sponding text in Greek. The French text is 
entitled Methode Pratique de Lecture La. 
biale pour les Victimes de I’ Artillerie de la 
Guerre et pour Ceux Qui Entendent Mal 
(Practical Method of Lip Reading for the 
Victims of Gunfire and for Those Who 
Hear Badly). It is a brochure of 75 pages, 
illustrated with charts of the vocal organs 
in the positions assumed for enunciation 
of various speech sounds. The formation 
of the different sounds is described, as well 
as their appearance; homophenous words 
are listed and explained: and_ sentence 
exercises based on the different movements 
of speech are given in each lesson. There 
are thirty lessons in all. 
vides what is designated as Recreation— 
stories, poems, and dramatic conversations 

-in addition to the practice exercises. 
The sequence of movements is different 
from that given in most English lip read- 
ing textbooks. Instead of having separate 
lessons on long and short vowels, all the 
French open vowels and the six nasal vow- 
els are described and listed in a preliminary 
lesson. The consonants are divided into 
seven groups: l, p, b, m; 2, f, v; 3, 1,0; 4, 
ch, g, j; 5, t, d; 6, s, soft ¢ and z; 7, k, 
hard ¢ and g, and there are several lessons 
on each group. 

The text in modern Greek follows the 
same arrangement as the French text. Both 
bear tribute to Mme. Tsotsou’s untiring 
devotion to all persons with defective hear- 
ing. and her practical methods of aiding 
them. 





Turn about, and turnabout, is just fait 
play! Mother came into the room where Father 
was down on his knees having a wonderful time 
with the electric train he had given Tommy for 
Christmas. “Tommy’s up in the bedroom smok- 
ing your cigars,” she said. “And he says he 
won’t stop until you lay off his electric train. 


Each lesson pro- 
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CLEAR 
“NOISELESS” 
HEARING 


DEVELOPED BY 


BELTONE 


® REDUCED CLOTHING FRICTION NOISES! 
@ REDUCED CORD FRICTION NOISES! 
® REDUCED BACKGROUND NOISES! 


a 
Le 
Dv 


J Le NERD 








microphone in conjunction with a 
noise reducing input circuit. Clarity 


BELTONE ENGINEERS HAVE 
SUCCEEDED IN PRACTICALLY 


ELIMINATING FRICTION 
NOISES! After three years of ex- 
periment and research our efforts have 
been crowned with success. Cord and 
clothing friction noises are reduced 


of tone is produced by the use of a 
midget electrolytic condenser in the 
output circuit, the same as is used 
in the highest quality radios. Give 
your nerves a treat. Try Beltone quiet 


by the use of an air-foam mounted hearing. 


See your local directory or write for nearest dealer. 





RESPONSIBLE DEALERS: Beltone still has a few territories open. Here’s a real 
opportunity if you are interested in customer satisfaction. We invite you to prove the 











performance of the Beltone by a demonstration on your more difficult and hard-to-fit 
cases! Just write us a short note on your letterhead giving your Hearing Aid back- 
ground. We will be glad to send you a Beltone on memo charge for demonstration, 
along with information on discounts, one year guarantee, advertising, etc. 

















BELTONE HEARING AID CO., 847W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


“Beltone — truly clear as a bell” 
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The 
three-year- 
olds and 
their 


tricycle 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 

















YOU WANT TO HEAR BETTER 
Put the EAR back into hEARing 
with VACTUPHONE 


Why you should use a VACTUPHONE 


1. Three Tiny Vacuum Tubes and Crystal micro- 
phone receiver gives required Volume. 


2. Tone Control gives wide range of pitch. 


3. Size and weight—complete amplifier, micro- 
phone with cord, receiver and earmold— 


FOUR OUNCES. 
4. Low cost, low upkeep. 


5. Guaranteed for one year. 
Prompt Servicing. 


Agencies Open in Certain Territories 


ALLEN-HOWE MFG. COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Service Club 


(Continued from page 461) 
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to class, the movies, and, like pals, dan 
and laughed with many pretty girls. We 
have even planned (and argued) to 
other parts of the world in company— 
is, until Mike’s disablement. So, if it j 
possible, Sir, would you make Mike’s re 
pair job an emergency one and send him 
back ready for action and adventure ag 
soon as possible? , 
And about the bill. I think it is going 
to be fairly large. I don’t think I'll be able 
to pay in a jump sum but at the end of 
each month, no matter where I am, I can 
send something and gradually pay it off, 
That will be the best I can do. I hope it 


will be agreeable to you. 
God bless you and your company. 
Sincerely yours, 
Pvt. P. C 
P.S. Mike following. 


Air Mail, Special Delivery from 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
December 4, 1942. 
Dear Pvt. C.: 


Your letter of November 30 arrived sev- 
eral days before Mike put in his appearance 
at our Laboratory. He arrived this morn- 
ing complete with contusions and _ abra- 
sions. Our Service Manager grabbed him 
out of line as soon as possible, started the 
necessary repairs, and we are glad to be 
able to tell you that he has already been 
forwarded to you by prepaid air express. 

The number of Radioear microphones 
that have been crushed by users is extreme- 
ly small—probably less than one per thou- 
sand instruments in use. You must really 
have smacked him a good one to bash his 
face in like that, for the Radioear micro- 
phone is almost as tough as the average 
Top Sergeant. 

As far as the bill is concerned, we would 
be very much obliged to you if you would 
forget all about it so that we can do the 
same. For the duration, there is no mem- 
ber of this Country’s Armed Forces who 
will have any luck in paying us for service 
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Batteries that give hours of depend- 
C. able service . . . batteries that assure 
efficient operation of your hearing 
—_ aid—these are the rewards of Ray-O- 
12. Vac’s 38 years of experience. 
sev- Despite ever-increasing demands of 
ance 
one the military for war-important bat- 
a teries, Ray-O-Vac maintains produc- 
the tion of hearing aid batteries. The 
» be 


ai same high quality that has made Ray- 
e O-Vac batteries meritorious in battle we, bt Hearing Aid 
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RAY- 0 - VAC COMPANY 


MADISON 4, WISCONSIN 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 

AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 

BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 


CHICAGO (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 


C@LUMBUS (Ohio) 

410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 

55 East State Street 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

711 West Lake Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

114 W. P. A. T. Building, 7 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 


39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 


SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 
306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 
544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (5) (Texas) 
317 Hicks Building 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 
126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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rendered by our Laboratory, if his Radio. 
ear is used in connection with his service 
to his Country. That statement goes— 
even if you ground Mike to powder. Just 
return what’s left to the Laboratory and we 
shall consider it a privilege to put it in 
good working order for you. 


Sincerely yours, 


E. A. MYERS & SONS. 
(Signed) E. J. Myers. 


Mr. Myers not only rendered this serv- 
ice to Private P. C., but he also sent in- 
structions to all of his distributors to the 
effect that “Radioear instruments being 
used by service men will be repaired by 
the Laboratory without charge for the 
duration of the war, regardless of the na- 
ture or extent of the damage.” 

That, say those who have dropped in at 
the Service Club, is one real way of helping 
to win the war! 


% * * 


SEND A GOOD STORY 


Do you know a good story that would 
interest the bunch at the Service Club? Or 
can you send a drawing, or a snapshot, or 
the address of a man or woman who would 
like to join the group of readers? If so, 
come right along—you'll be welcome. 





Judith 


(Continued from page 445) 


child’s comprehension, but I wanted some- 
how to make her feel happier. Her big 
brown eyes regarded me gravely, and she 
answered slowly, 

“Yes, I know, Mother; three and two 
make five, and four and one make five.” 

We feel that Judy will be a well rounded 
individual. All of us are helping her at 
home; her teachers are helping her at 
school. Her handicap makes friends for 
her, and her ready smile is international 
language that helps to cover the gaps in 
her vocabulary. We forget that she is a 
“handicapped” child. 
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4 HEARING AID BASED 0 
es— 
Just 
[|| U. $. GOVERNMENT FINDINGS 
it in . . 
—— . 
k Whether you have a mild, medium or severe hear- * 
. a ing loss . . . whether you use a hearing aid or not re 
oe . ». important discoveries of the United States Gov- 
in- ernment National Deafness Survey are of vital im- 
the | *® * 
ing portance to you. 
2 * Consult your nearest Acousticon Institute for information about * 
ae the Government Deafness Survey and for a Free Hearing Test 
2 bg and Private Demonstration of the New Symphonic Acousticon, * 
ing which is based on the government’s findings. Demonstration given 
x in your home or our office. No obligation. Convenient terms. See * 
telephone directory under ACOUSTICON INSTITUTE for address. . 
ild ‘ For Story of the Government Deafness Survey, write for copy of 
. k FREE booklet entitled “Government Attacks Deafness.” Every > 4 
Id hard of hearing person should read this interesting story about 
| y the work your Government has done to help the hard of hearing. * 
ACOUSTICON + SINCE 1902 » WORLD’S FIRST ELECTRICAL HEARING AID * 
k Have you noticed how many more people are wearing ACOUSTICONS? 
mn * 
; ACOUSTICON i 
le * 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19,N.Y. 
a BATTERIES FOR ALL 
d seo reed pray 448, Now York 19, N.Y. 5 DAUR ‘ 
: ; want a nigh J the pepmone wr U.S. | mo) 
aia New Symphonic 
, re ere eee nner ee rnrae ke 
i——©_<_.) ACOUSTICON 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
_ M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 





Logical System of Language Teaching 
and 

An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIBTTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 
PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given eccording to the number of copies 
erdered. 
Send orders and inquiries to 
M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











Lip Reading Principles and 


Practice 
By Edward B. Nitchie 
An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 


teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 


]. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 





CONVERSATION PRACTICE 
CARDS 


Prepared by Augustus Knight 


Group work for 2 to 8 lip reading pupils 


12 sets of 8 cards each, with topical sentences 
based on every day conversation 


Directions included 


Price, per set of 104 cards—$1.00 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


(Continued jrom page 464) 


the English use in making orange marma. 
lade? Do they get them from Spain—in 
ordinary times, that is? Now that English 
brands of marmalade are being manufac. 
tured in this country, what kinds of oranges 
are used? Valencia oranges, which I un. 
derstand are now grown in Florida, or our 
own Florida or California oranges? In 
connection with attempts to supply my 
family with marmalade, now that it is diff. 
cult to buy, we have had many discussions 
of the subject—which kinds different peo- 
ple prefer, for instance, and how they are 
made. I like a kind that contains, pro- 
portionally, one orange, one lemon and one 
grapefruit and sugar. My mother likes 
“pure” orange marmalade, and my dad 
likes the English brand. Telling me the 
story of the little boy who blew up a new 
football and placed it in his hen house 
with a sign over it, “Keep your eye on the 
ball,” my father presented me with a jar 
of English marmalade by way of inspira- 
tion. According to the label, this contains 
sugar, oranges, grapefruit juice, water, 
pectin and citric acid. My attempts to equal 
it have failed. Of course, this is not very 
important, but I am curious to know what 
kind of oranges the English use. Can you 
or any of your correspondents tell me? 
C. A. H., CONNECTICUT. 


There’s a choice of topics! Telepathy 
or orange marmalade. Which will you 
have? I pass on the marmalade question 
to those more skilled in jam making than I 
am, although I'll wager John Ferrall can 
tell us all about the oranges, where they are 
grown, and who first planted the seeds in 
the U. S. A., as well as offer suggestions for 
removing the bitter from the sweet, accord- 
ing to the preference of the marmalade 
lover. Some like it bitter; some like it 
sweet. Ho-hum! 

But does anybody know how to make 
orange marmalade? And do any mail 
boxers like to cook? I do. I’m a good 
cook, too. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.tiy MATHER. 


August 
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1Ta- 
ains SERS of WHEAT'S Rechargeable Batteries say they have a feeling of security 
iter, and confidence in their hearing aid due to constant peak operating effi- 
qual ciency, resulting from WHEAT'S outstanding feature — Self-Service. 
very Elderly people and those not located near a source of supply need not worry 
hat about replacing batteries as they did in the case of dry cells. 
you The purchase of two WHEAT Rechargeable Batteries provides a two-year 
supply without replacement. One battery is placed on charge while the other is 
; in use, resulting in continuous operating at peak efficiency. This means saving up 
thy to one-half of the cost of using dry cell batteries. 
B Consult your dealer for complete details! 
% 1. New — Improved — Simplified de- 7. Top permanently attached 
a — 8. All parts encased to prevent 
are 2. Weighs less—easily carried corrosion 
in Height 4%” Width 2114" 9. Simple to charge—without taking 
for Thickness 1“ apart 
d- 3. Encased in plastic case 10. You can always see the level of 
de solution 
it 4. Neat in appearance 
11. More economical to operate than 
% 5. Increased Battery life dry cells 
iil 6. Will not spill 12. Thousands of satisfied users 
rd 
| ee Rechargeable Batteries have thousands of satisfied users—and 
are also approved by leading hearing-aid manufacturers. Special priorities 
granted the manufacturer of WHEAT Batteries insure uninterrupted supply 
of these batteries. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 
s oe 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 


$10.00 











Series II]. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 
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What Can Basic English Offer Us? 
(Continued from page 443) 44 


Perhaps other teaching techniques used 
in presenting Basic English might well de. 
serve further investigation by us. After 
all, teaching language to a deaf child is not 
so far removed from teaching any person 
a language foreign to him. 


Does it seem that our pupils should, at 
least, be thoroughly acquainted with the 
eighteen Basic Operations, with the fift 
Opposites and would it not be quite eas 
and valuable to compose a picture file 
the two hundred Picturable Words? Th 
General Things and Qualities would prob 
ably best be taught, not as isolated words 
but as they naturally arise. 















In teaching idiomatic expressions, per 
haps we would find the Basic Dictiona 
helpful. In the Basic English dictionary 
the following uses of “come” are giveni 
come into the house; thoughts come into} 
mind; come into existence; one page comes 
after another; come at the end; prices 
come down; money comes in; the sea wy 
comes in; come in first; in the coming = 
year; in years to come; buttons come off; 
words come out of a book; come to one’s Th 


ears (knowledge); come under a rule; . 
flowers come up; the sun comes up; it = 
comes up to my hopes; come to an agree: of 
ment; come to a stop; come to light; come ph 
across; come about; come true; come to DI 
blows; come to grips; come to one’s senses; th 
it comes to this; come up for discussion; 

come into line; come into play; come co 
around; men come out. Ai 


As language teachers we should, at least, 
be aware of the worth while phases of 
Basic English and discerning enough to 
realize what part of it might prove to be 
helpful and what part we can better do 
without. The question is, and I leave it Q 
with you—What is the value of Basic Eng: 
lish to our school program? 





Sally: An’ does yo’ really love me, Mose, oF 
does yo’ jes’ think yuh do? 

Mose: Ah loves yo’ Honey, yas indeedy. | 
really loves yuh. I ain’t done no thinkin’ yit. 
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Us? 


“i i Du ration " 


ww| INVITES YOU TO HEAR — 


uld, at m 
in 4a HEARING 
HEARING AlD ag 
20 IS TRULY 
a BELIEVING 
—TRY IT! 


one’s! The new “ Duratron” brings really understandable hearing to many 
without harsh noise or distortion. It operates on the advanced principle 
zree- of Vacuum Tubes (3 of them) with Crystal Receiver and Crystal Micro- 
ome phone. It has a powerful transmitter with Tone and Volume Controls. 
“' DURATRON is so light and compact that you would scarcely believe 
that it can be of such wonderful aid! We invite you to experience a most 
ome convincing demonstration. If your Physician says you need a Hearing 
Aid—hear with “ Dutatron™ | 










Uses THREE 


VACUUM TUBES 





ORIGINALLY PRICED 
AT $115 


| . : Write today for illustrated folder or consult your 
be local telephone directory under “DURATRON”. 
do 


| C. LL. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


MAIN OFFICE AND LABORATORY 


436 BOULEVARD OF ALLIES ° PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
Telephone GRant 1444 




















TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS 








¢ Telephone amplifiers are still 
available in limited quantities 
to help the hard of hearing. 


¢ Your local telephone Busi- 
ness Office will be very glad to 
arrange for a demonstration. 

















“VIBRATUBE” 














For “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 


after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealere—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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Lip Reading at a Convention 
(Continued from page 454) 
as everyone acted as if I were Roosevelt; 
mother. 

“Never mind,” I said. “I want harmony 
in this convention.” And I refused to take 
the seat, but later I got a fine seat. In my 
joy at being in the Stadium I treated al 
those near me to ice cream. They got some 
on my suit, but my only regret was that] 
had but one suit to spoil for my country, 

All at once the noisy, excited crowd be 
came absolutely still, as everyone rose and 
greeted Eleanor Roosevelt and ‘remained 
quiet all during her talk. It was really a 
wonderful and spontaneous tribute. On 
the platform or near it were her sons; 
also Mrs. Woodrow Wilson and other well 
known people. 

Senator Bankhead had a really diffieul 
time keeping order and there was constant 
hubbub as the candidates were nominated. 
At eleven o’clock, when the balloting finally 
began, I decided that, since nobody knew 
where I was and I hadn't the least idea 
how to get home, I’d better tear myself 
away. The session lasted until after one 
o'clock, so it was a good thing I left when 
I did. 

I went downstairs and said to the door 
man, “You have the best managed force 
I’ve ever seen.” 

“Thank you, madam,” he replied, and 
he opened the door and let me right onto 
the first floor of the Convention. So I saw 
it from that angle, too. But I soon left 
and walked out past the nice policeman 
who had let me in in the first place. 

“Well, how was it?” he asked. 

I thanked him, and he gave me his name 
and told another policeman to take me 
safely across the street. (“I suppose he 
thought you were Roosevelt’s grandmother 
that time,” commented my amused brother- 
in-law. ) 

I soon found how to get home, and 
reached there in half an hour. I sent my 
Nice Policeman something next day. He 
wrote and thanked me, and added, 

“I certainly earned it, as I almost had to 
arrest you to make you go in to the Con- 
vention!” 





Augu 
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Ready now... the new MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


- door 
force 


, and 
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I saw 
n left 


enian Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 


tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available . . . with protected territory. 
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MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 « One West 34th Street » New York, N. Y. 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Mary Pauline Ralli, Director 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 
Private Lessons—Practice Classes——Normal Course. 
Summer Session, July 5-August 18 


*342 Madison Avenue, New Yerk 17, N. Y. 


*Near 43rd Street. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Now Teaching at Army Medical Center 
Hoff General Hospital 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Summer Courses at University of Southern California 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 





Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 


Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 
475 Fifth Ave., 9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Corner 41st Street, Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
New York, N. Y. By appointment 





STORIES 


For the Lip Reading Practice Class 
Compiled by Jane B. Walker 
Price, $1.00 


Order from THE VOLTA BUREAU 





WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





WANTED: Teacher for fall-winter, 1944-45. Must be 
expert and oral. Little girl, aged five, has been in 
school year and a half. Excellent schoolroom facili- 
ties in home. Private room and bath for teacher. Teach- 
er to supervise work and play periods during day. Ap- 
proximately 42-hour week. No household duties. Top 
salary for right person. Small town, accessible to New 
York and Philadelphia. Address Box 7, The Volta 


Bureau. 





WANTED: Tutor for nine-year-old boy who has suc- 
cessfully attended a school for the deaf three years. 
Salary adjusted so teacher may live outside the home. 


Must be experienced teacher of speech. Address Box 
68, The Volta Bureau. 





WANTED: Used copies of Advanced Lessons in Lip 
Reading by Elizabeth Helm Nitchie, which is out of 
print. When writing, please state acceptable price. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. B. Nitchie, Deshon General Hospital, 
Butler, Pa. 
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Compiled by JoHN A. FERRALL 





What Good is Hearing? It is quite evident 
that the sounds we long to hear often cause 4 
enthusiasm in some of our hearing friends. Even 
high class music falls on “deafened ears” so to 
speak, among the hearing. Thus we have 
harried man who joined his wife at a concert be 
ing given by a famous orchestra. Slipping into 
his seat he whispered, “What are they playing?” 
“The Fifth Symphony,” she said. “Well,” he 
muttered, settling back resignedly in his sea 
“at least I've missed four of “em.” 


Ritin’ and Readin’.—Old Uncle Ezry had 
been very much occupied all by himself over in’ 
a corner near the fireplace, reports Better Crops, 
He was working industriously with a stub of a 
pencil and a piece of paper. Suddenly he looked 
up happily. “Doggone!” he exclaimed, “if T 
ain’t learned to write.” Maw got up and looked 
over the scrawled lines across the paper. “What? 
do it say?” she wanted to know. “I don’t know,”) 
confessed Uncle Ezry, puzzled. “I ain’t learned! 
to read yit.” 


Petition.—The little girl came home from™ 
church and her mother was asking her about the” 
service. “How did you like the singing?” she™ 
wanted to know. “I thought it was all right, but} 
I guess the people in the church didn’t.” The? 
mother was puzzled. ‘What makes you think? 
the congregation didn’t like the singing?” she? 
asked. “Because,” explained the child, “I heard} 
them all praying: ‘Lord, have mercy upon us? 
poor singers’.” 


Getting the Point.—The men who poke fun 
at the Englishman’s supposed lack of a sense off 
humor evidently never read the English humorous 
publications. However, we can’t help making an? 
addition to the supposed evidence of this lack.% 
Seated around a table in a London restaurant 
were some Americans and a single British officer. 7 
“I went to a party last night,” said one of the? 
Americans, “and it lasted so late, what with an7 
unexpected supply of drinks, that when I started] 
for home I met myself going to the office.” There] 
was general laughter, while the Englishman) 
smiled doubtfully. One of the Americans ven = 
tured an explanation. “You see the point?” he™ 
asked, “It’s just a bit of good natured exaggera-— 
tion.” “Yes,” agreed the Britisher, even more™ 
doubtfully. “I see. You mean he would never} 
recognize himself in that condition?” 


Bookkeeping in a Three-Word Lesson: — 
Don’t lend them. : 





